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HAVEN’S NATIONAL SERMONS.* 


“ Sus quoique attributus est error ; 
Sed non videmus, mantic, quod in tergo est.’’ 


N those days, vanished so long since, when 

Theodore Parker was the oracle of Music 
Hall, he was wont frequently to denounce the 
Christian ministry as dumb dogs that would 
not bark at the misdoings of American slave- 
holders. Evangelical ministers vainly pointed 
him to the fact that many whom he condemned 
spoke out boldly on this theme; he had the 
ever-ready reply on his lips that few discourses 
of that kind, considering the multitude of the 
ministry, fell into his hands. These exceptions 
he admitted, and even lauded; but he insisted 
that the masses of the ministers of Christ were 
sadly derelict in this duty. Moses Stuart and 
Nehemiah Adams were his favorite examples 
of this clerical sin. Reading his charges, then, 
the feeling would assert itself that Mr. Parker 
wished to make men say to themselves, “If 
ministers generally believed his theology they 
would be more faithful against such sins.” I 
can not help the same feeling to-day, as I 
give those discourses a fresh perusal. I am, 
perhaps, mistaken in this thought. Speaking 
and writing as he did, Mr. Parker may not have 
intended to exalt his theology above the the- 
ology of the Church; yet I can not but believe 
that he was more prompt to condemn the un- 
faithfulness of his theological opponents than 
to record and honor their fidelity. 

The famous letter in which, shortly before his 
death, he gave a detailed account of his minis- 
try, discloses the reasons of this conduct. He 
there confesses that regard for the Bible seemed 
to him to stand in the way of needful reforms. 
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Hence he set himself to the task of breaking 
down the authority of the Scriptures. His op- 
position to slavery, then, did not proceed from 
the Word of God. It flowed rather from the 
principles of what he was pleased to call, some- 
what arbitrarily, absolute religion. 

It perhaps never occurred to Mr. Parker 
that men would some day ask themselves how 
his philanthropy differed from that of Christian 
people ; whether the influence of his theology 
on his relation to questions of moral and social 
reform was such as to commend it? Yet the 
volume which gives its name to the present 
article puts us quite naturally on this question. 
Its author began to prophesy about ten years 
before Mr. Parker ceased to blaspheme. Near 
one-fourth of this large volume was already in 
manuscript when the orator of Music Hall fell 
asleep at Florence. The rest has grown up 
since, as circumstances have favored. But their 
inspiration filled the writer’s heart long before 
they fell from his lips. The questions dis- 
cussed in them have evidently had a large 
share of their author’s thoughts, as they did of 
Mr. Parker’s. The twain are alike, also, in 
deeming this work, though so important that 
men might have been proud to die in it, sub- 
sidiary to their functions as religious teachers. 
Each came to the discussion of the subject 
under the impulse of his particular religious 
convictions and feelings. Both lived in New 
England, with the same intellectual and moral 
atmosphere around them, save as their own 
choices and sympathies produced a difference. 
They were sons of poor men: in early life both 
moved in circles of about equal culture and re- 
finement. Parker was reared a Unitarian, and 
became a Rationalist and a celebrated preacher ; 
Haven is a Methodist, a supernaturalist, and 
editorial chaplain to a far wider and more 
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numerous audience than ever Music Hall col- 
lected in its ample area. Both were abolition- 
ists of oll standing; both Americans in every 
sentiment and conviction of their souls; both 
radicals among the radical; alike in the sub- 
stance and form of their intellectual faults, the 
main, almost the sole difference between them 
is in their religion. This parallel might be 
traced with a freer hand were not Mr. Haven 
a daily and ever-welcome presence among us. 
Had he for once gone over to the majority—ad 
plures abire—which he never will do by choice, 
we might dilate on this piquant, but now for- 
bidden theme. 

If you take down the volumes containing 
Mr. Parker’s speeches and discourses on the 
subject of slavery, the impression which they 
produce is not doubtful. A strong breath of 
opposition to slavery pervades them. But what 
is its basis? Parker was a great believer in the 
value of wealth. He prized it not merely as 
affording better food, clothing and homes for its 
pOssessors, nor as a means to greater indul- 
gence of any kind; but, other things being 
equal, he held that the richer any nation is the 
greater will be its happiness. Hence he was 


very careful to prove, in every possible way, the 


mischievous effects of slavery on national pros- 
perity. There is, something striking in the 
frequency with which he returns to, and the 
urgency with which he dwells on this topic. 
Commerce, agriculture, manufactures, popula- 
tion, capital, every item or source of national 
wealth, is pointed to in evidence of the injuri- 
ous effects of slavery on material prosperity. 
In this kind of argument success was easy. 

Then he sought to show that the influence 
of the system of slavery had corrupted nearly 
all classes in the United States. He painted its 
sad havoc among ministers and their churches, 
on our higher literature and periodicals, on 
those who held and those who hoped for po- 
litical office. He had only to select and com- 
bine his facts with due care, and the picture 
could not fail to be effective. He loved to con- 
trast the principles on which the American Rev- 
olution was fought with those upon which the 
affairs of the country were administered. He 
claimed that slavery had perverted the spirit, 
if not the letter of the New Testament, and 
held that its practices were repugnant to the 
words of Christ. He greatly aided fugitives 
from the South in escaping to places of security, 
resisted the surrender of such as fell into the 
slaveholder’s hand, and did his utmost to 
arouse the sentiments of the people against 
such abuses. 

He thought that the chief sins of the Amer- 





ican people are, that they put respectability 
before right, law before justice, and money 
before God. He held that the three chief 
safeguards of society are righteousness in the 
people, in their political institutions, and in 
those who administer them. It would seem 
that Mr. Parker must have judged with great 
severity all who stimulated the besetting sins, 
or threw down the safeguards of American so- 
ciety. It chanced that a man who, in Parker’s 
judgment, had done more of this wickedness 
than any of his contemporaries, died in the 
vicinity of Boston. The preacher of Music 
Hall weighed his life and character with great 
care in the presence of a vast audience. He 
told his hearers that Daniel Webster had great 
intellectual power, much religious sensibility, 
rare opportunities to serve freedom, abundant 
power to enkindle affection in others, and a 
strangely familiar acquaintance with the Bible; 
but that his intellect was the life-long slave of 
his unprincipled ambition, his religious emo- 
tions a species of refined self-indulgence, his 
life stained with treason to freedom, his affec- 
tions a spring of uncleanness to the gentler 
sex, and his knowledge of the Scriptures un- 
able to inspire in him regard for men created 
in the image of God and redeemed by the blood 
of Christ. He said that Mr. Webster drank 
ardent spirits, swore, reveled, accepted bribes, 
and forgot private debts, left his laundress un- 
paid, and debauched the public conscience. 
There is much more of the same sort to be 
read in that memorable discourse. Now how 
does Mr. Parker judge such a life? He simply 
dismisses the dead statesman to the mercy of 
God and the joys of a better world. I know 
that this is done with great skill. The failure 
of Webster’s ambitions, the disappointments 
and bitterness of his old age, are painted so as 
to move our sympathies, and the final scene is 
pictured so as to reveal the workings of that 
naturally religious soul in the solemn presence 
of death. While you are touched and melted 
at these affecting circumstances, Mr. Parker 
slyly hints that we do not know who the sinner 
is, nor what Webster had resisted; and then 
he delivers the dead into the hands of mercy, 
with a charge to lead him safely to heaven. 
Deftly done, sir! But what jugglery in logic, 
what confusion in morals! You do not know 
whether the eminent statesman was a sad sin- 
ner? Your entire course toward him while 
alive implied the contrary ; your commemora- 
tive discourse is, from end to end, the arraign- 
ment of his life as godless and wicked. So 
long as the man speaks in your ringing sen- 
tences there is no lack of robust sense; not 
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till the liberal theologian begins to assert him- 
self does judgment falter, and the enormous 
falsehood find vent that men may sow tares and 
reap wheat. In reading Mr. Parker’s declama- 
tions against intemperance, slavery, licentious- 
ness, and other sins, we observe the same 
contrast. The sin is sternly and even fearfully 
depicted, its miserable personal consequences 
in this life are powerfully unfolded, its baleful 
effects on society are demonstrated and sharply 
denounced; and then, however conscious and 
impenitent the sinner, an attempt is made to 
palliate his offenses and open before him the 
gates of paradise. This as truly contradicts 
our instincts of justice as the teachings of the 
revealed Word of God. This infirmity in moral 
judgment springs from theological notions. 
Parker tells us that God has made man just 
such, and conditioned him just as he wished 
him; that he leads us in the very paths, he 
would have us travel; that, though we may 
abuse our moral powers, no permanent evil is 
to ensue from such conduct; and that every 
soul is sure to attain ultimate perfection. In 
the long run of eternity, the first murderer and 
the last kidnapper, both reformed and blessed, 
will be brought safely home. I am not now 
debating the truth or falsehood of such ideas ; 
I only remark their effect on Mr. Parket’s 
judgments of bad deeds and evil men. It is 
easy to see that such doctrines would not be 
likely to have any very patent effect_in restrain- 
ing the intemperate, the unchaste, the oppress- 
ive, and the irreligious, from their respective 
sinful courses. 

On taking up Mr. Haven’s volume of National 
Sermons, I am at once struck, speaking from a 
critical stand-point, with the different atmos- 
phere which they breathe. From lid to lid, the 
book is an arraignment of slavery in its prin- 
ciples, institutions, accompaniments, and con- 
sequences. Yet it is not merely the old song 
set to a new tune. The song, as well as the 
tune, is different. Mr. Haven knows that hu- 
man bondage is inimical to material prosperity. 
He often says so, and even argues the question 
in detail. But you note that this aspect of the 
subject has not deeply impressed his mind. He 
indeed touches it neatly, but in a passing way, 
that seems to hint its comparative insignifi- 
cance. He does not appear to deal with his 
theme mainly from the stand-point of the polit- 
ical economist or legislator. Not that he avoids 
such topics. He discusses them at length, that 
his treatment of his subject may not lack full- 
ness, variety, and harmony, but his manner is 
such that you feel that they are not the burden 
of his message. He appeals to the Constitu- 





tion of the country to show that its spirit is 
wholly inimical to human bondage, but he is no 
prostrate worshiper of that document. Were 
it proved beyond all doubt that the Constitution 
sanctioned slavery in principle, and even in all 
its practical enormities, quite undisturbed, he 
would, in Heaven’s name, pronounce it a moral 
and political monstrosity. He points out the 
system of modern civilization as a mortal foe 
to slavery. On this head the contrasts that 
he develops are sometimes very strong and 
effective. He makes you see and feel the 
irreconcilable opposition which he asserts and 
denounces. You perceive that he deems these 
arguments and appeals perfectly conclusive, 
against the evils of which he is the sworn and 
steadfast foe. Yet there is something not easy 
to define, but whose influence is constantly felt, 
which suggests that these are not, in their 
author’s estimation, the crowning and irresist- 
ible appeals and arguments. He deems them 
peremptory ; but, if they were not, he has some- 
thing in reserve which is peremptory. 

In truth there are two men in Mr. Haven— 
the modern American and the sincere Chris- 
tian. Every page of his book discloses the 
American. In this respect he is not peculiar— 
Parker, Garrison, and Phillips are as American 
as he. They are as quick as he to detect and 
expose the faults of their common country. 
They can display her merits and exalt her 
glories as efficiently as he. But none of them, 
except Phillips, and he in far smaller measure, 
has his Americanism penetrated and sanctified 
by the vital and regenerating breath of Chris- 
tian faith. It is this eminently Christian spirit, 
breathing in full energy through the sermons 
before us, which gives them their peculiar air, 
their distinct physiognomy among publications 
of this kind. In this feature lies their chief 
value. Let us dwell upon it. 

There is a Pharisaism which defends itself 
by the rule. It is very high spirited, and takes 
pains to think all men as high spirited as itself. 
Such a Pharisee says: “Were I poor, I should 
be too proud to receive charity—I could bear 
want, but not the humiliation of dependence. 
I would rather starve than beg. I have no 
doubt that the poor in general, at least the 
honest poor, feel as I do. In refusing to give 
to the needy I act under the sanction of the 
words, ‘Do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you.’” I surely need not mul- 
tiply words in showing the various forms of 
offense against the Gospel assumed by this 
proud and sophistical Pharisaism. It forgets 
utterly on what errand He came to thie world 
who first uttered that golden rule. Such 
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selfishness can wear purple and fine linen and 
fare sumptuously every day, though beggars 
glean up, with frightful eagerness, the remnants 
of its immoral luxury. Perhaps the Pharisees 
who openly say what I attribute to them are 
few. Let us even hope, for the credit of hu- 
man nature, that they are few who distinctly and 
in full consciousness cherish such thoughts. 
But to show that we are not wholly blind, let us 
confess that multitudes act in this spirit. True 
Christianity interprets the golden rule by the 
example of Christ—it reads that solemn man- 
date under the awful shadow of the Redeemer’s 
mysterious cross. 

Mr. Haven has never forgotten this sacred 
duty. While our humanitarians have inquired 
into the natural rights of man, the spirit of 
modern civilization and the Constitution, he, 
without despising such inquiries, has sought 
wisdom and direction at the Cross. What does 
he there behold? With bowed head he adores 
the Son of God. Mystery of love! His dying 


for him. Not for him alone—not for a single 
race or branch of men—but for all mankind. 
Here he sees a new force in the words of the 
Crucified: “ Hereby shall all men know that ye 


are my disciples, if ye have love one toward 
another; “All ye are brethren;” “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me ;” 
and, “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
these, ye did it not unto me.” Now bring 
masters and slaves before him. He stands in 
the presence of the sublimest immolation of 
self ever made for the glory of God and the 
good of mankind. The master is the incar- 
nate, and, in human legislation, the legal vio- 
lator of every possible right of his victim; the 
slave suffers every conceivable injury without 
any earthly redress. Can the effect of the 
Cross upon persons standing in such relations 
to each other be doubtful? Nay, since that 
Cross was set up, men have realized that they 
are brethren. The sublime sufferer brands all 
injustice, nay, more, any lack of tenderness and 
sympathy for the needy, as shameful immo- 
rality. The Cross cries out, Behold how God 
loves! Behold how men should love! Such 
is the tuition that has kept Mr. Haven from the 
shallow judgments of simple humanitarians re- 
specting the offenses of the slaveholders and 
the retributions which they risk. 

We trace the effect of such influences through 
all Mr. Haven’s book. This makes his indict- 
ment of slavery more comprehensive and fear- 
ful than those of the mere humanitarian. These 
relate chiefly, and with greatest emphasis, to the 
temporal and civil wrongs of slavery ; he over- 





shadows these with its eternal and spiritual 
crimes. 

Of course he is not singular in this treat- 
ment of his theme; but I recall no other who 
has so fully and earnestly dwelt upon these 
phases of it. It is sad to remember that some 
who deemed themselves good men were so far 
from comprehending the true spirit of such a 
treatment of the subject that they cried out, 
“Blasphemy!” And what was the blasphemy ? 
Simply this: Mr. Haven had said that Jesus 
Christ was scourged and nailed afresh to the 
fatal cross in the slave. Surely they forget 
that “in all their affliction, He was afflicted.” 
And, still more strange, they forget that all 
voices which denounce sin are but faint and 
remote, though true, echoes of that “ Voice 
which shook the world.” 

This identification of the poor and oppressed 
with Christ lies at the basis of much else in 
this book. In 1854, when Mr. Haven was in 
his second appointment, he delivered his dis- 
course on Caste; The Corner-Stone of Amer- 
ican Slavery. It contains conclusions which 
the most pronounced humanitarians have been 
slow to reach, which some of them have not 
been able, and never will be able to reach. It 
is a startling picture of the enforced inferiority 
of the negro in all the relations of life, and a 
stern protest against its cruel injustice. This 
sermon is On many accounts the most striking 
in the whole volume. Caste is the denial, on 
ethnological, political, professional, or social 
grounds, of the fraternity of mankind. The 
Cross is the affirmation of the unity and frater- 
nity of man. The discourse shows that all the 
disabilities under which the colored race suffers 
are the outgrowth of caste feeling, and that 
they would be swept away by a pure and 
earnest Christianity. To show how consist- 
ently the author applies this principle, I need 
only cite the conclusions he draws toward the 
close of the sermon. It was much in those 
days to say that the negro should be treated as 
an equal in society, business, and politics. Mr. 
Haven adds, treat him as equal with whites in 
respect to matrimonial arrangements. I need 
say nothing more in proof of the Christian char- 
acter of the writer’s humanitarianism. Even 
to-day there are few who accept this position. 
I have neither time nor call to defend this doc- 
trine; but let those who reject it ask them- 
selves what are the principles on which their 
rejection is based. Beginning with a discourse 
on the Higher Law, on occasion of the enact- 
ment of the Fugitive-Slave Law, the sermons 
of this volume treat all the subsequent great 
events of the antislavery conflict. They will 
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be found, in future days, a valuable contribution 
to the history of the memorable period of which 
they are a monument. 

If you inquire into the merits of the work 
merely from a literary stand-point, there is much 
to be said in its favor. But, not to carry lauda- 


tion too far, let us note what appear to be its 
Some of these are patent to 


chief defects. 
every eye. 

I choose to be a little rigid with Mr. Haven 
on this head, because, when he falls into sins 
of this kind, they are sins against light. He 
has declared his belief that language is vital 
and organic; that it is not the soul’s garment, 
but its manifestation, and that it is instinct with 
thought. He thinks that in the use of language 
every great author has a style of his own, marked 
as his hand-writing, limited as the shore of river 
or sea. I do not discuss these high matters, 
but surely I must be right in testing Mr. Ha- 
ven’s work by his own rule. It was the error 
of the elder school of criticism that it measured 
and valued all things by their agreement with 
or departure from a conventional type, and it is 
the effort of the more recent school to under- 
stand the design intended in every work of lit- 
erature or art, and then determine whether the 
deed does fully embody the idea. I ask, then, 
whether Mr. Haven’s thoughts and their verbal 
embodiments are perfectly harmonious. I do 
this with the greater pleasure, because he is the 
promptest of men to confess and avoid, as spe- 
cial pleaders say. 7 

First, there are grammatical mistakes. Of 
such as seem accidental, I say nothing. It is 
only to cases where the author is apt to slip 
that I draw attention. On page $02 there is a 
use of wi// which is an unjustifiable contempt 
of shall.. Not that Mr. Haven is partial to w7//,; 
no, with perfect indifference he often allows 
shall to encroach in turn on the lawful jurisdic- 
tion of its rival. The termination of this border 
war would be an improvement in the style of the 
writer. The following sentence occurs on page 
363: “Slavery is condemned more frequently 
and more severely than them all.” Such a sub- 
stitution of the objective for the nominative case 
after than is not uncommon. 

Another class of mistakes seems to spring 
from undue effort after conciseness. Thus, on 
page 483, the author evidently does not express 
his real meaning when he says that the Presi- 
dent urged the South “to abolish slavery with 
compensation.” On page 363 Mr. Haven surely 
does not intend to say that either the New Test- 
ament or antislavery is more spoken against 
than theatric exhibitions or gladiatorial shows. 
Yet such would be the natural conclusion from 





his language. It seems that did may well com- 
plain of the unlawful rigor of a literary con- 
scription which would compel it to a service so 
far beyond its natural powers as the government 
of system. And Chief Justice Chase would 
have just cause for an action against a writer 
who makes him ufroot, with his judicial az, the 
roots of pride and caste. To be sure these are 
minor, but not unimportant matters. 

A far more important class of mistakes arises 
from the fact that the author’s pen does not 
always develop his logical processes with suf- 
ficient clearness. In the introduction to the 
first discourse two illustrations of what we 
mean are to be found. In the author’s argu- 
ment to that introduction, I trace a simple, ob- 
vious, and forcible line of remark. Its devel- 
opment in the sermon would lay an admirably 
strong foundation for the body of the discourse, 
Hence its exposition should be clear and flow- 
ing as a sunbeam. On perusual you find it any 
thing but luminous. You lose your way more 
than once in the opening paragraphs, and go 
back to regain it. The writer has missed that 
neat simplicity which is the charm of exposi- 
tion. I need not delay to show fully how he 
has missed it; a hint or two must suffice. On 
ihe second page the following words occur: 
“ Around him, as well as within him, ever oper- 
ates the same infinite energy under the guidance 
of the same infinite wisdom, co-operating through 
all the lower orders of being with his highest 
faculties or by the same obedient officers modi- 
fying or suppressing their unhealthy activity.” 
Such words convey no thought, but they do not 
fail to create a sad confusion in the reader’s 
mind. Nor does the context in any way dispel 
his perplexity. On the fifth page the writer 
asserts that, “ Excess of indulgence or of ab- 
stinence becomes the mode of. human action, 
and ignorance of the true law or inability to 
pursue it steadily, prevents their perfect har- 
mony and growth.” Here the reader is puzzled 
to know what is meant. Expel ¢heir from the 
sentence and all its obscurity will depart with 
it. Boileau reckons it the trait of an able 
writer that he often teaches us the power of 
the apt word in its true place. Mr. Haven, who 
not unfrequently reminds us of that admirable 
saying by his easy but daring success, some- 
times reminds us of it also by his failures. And 
one of the perils which they risk who snatch at 
the highest achievement is conspicuous failure. 

But I arrest these ungenial remarks, which 
the critic can not wholly omit, to challenge at- 
tention for the real and substantial literary mer- 
its of the book. But I should do wrong to 
leave the reader with an impression that such 
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faults as I have noted are of very frequent 
occurrence. In any account which I have ever 
seen of General Grant’s career, the affair at 
Belmont holds a larger place than in strict pro- 
portion is its due. To see Mr. Haven in his 
best moods, read the discourse on the Mission 
of America, the letter to the London Watch- 
man, or the closing pages of the sermon on the 
War and the Millennium. What rapidity of 
style, what generous fire, what glowing visions, 
what many-voiced jubilation over past success 
and coming victories! Yes, when the business 
in hand ceases to be exposition and argument, 
and becomes denunciation, expostulation, retort, 
exhortation, exultation, and prophecy, the au- 
thor is marvelous. In other words, the peculiar 
element of Mr. Haven is not logic but emotion ; 
his mind is nimble and lyrical, not stately and 
epical. He is in letters what Sheridan is in 
arms. But why dilate on the good points in 
Mr. Haven’s manner when I can reveal them to 
the reader by a quotation? On page 589 he is 
speaking of the situation of the nation in July, 
1864, and his words are these: “ No gloomier 
hour has shut down upon us since the war 
began. The bells almost tolled, ring them mer- 
rily as they may, so dismal were our rejoicings. 
The whole head was sick, the whole heart faint. 
The resolution of the Lieutenant-General hardly 
sustained the public faith. The mercury sank 
into the bulb. Traitors stalked boldly through 
the land, and held open conference with the 
armed rebels against the Government. The 
Presidential contest was beginning to agitate 
the nation, and liberty and nationality were to 
be subjected to such a test as they never before 
suffered, much less endured—that of a popular 
vote on the very question of national existence, 
in the hour when almost one half of her chil- 
dren were in arms against her. 

“Dark, how dark, total eclipse, was that 
hour! The sun was turned into blackness, and 
the moon into blood. The stars of heaven fell 
as when a fig-tree shaketh her untimely figs. 
We almost saw the sheeted dead walk gibbering 
through the streets. If we failed in the field or 
at the ballot-box, if we failed in either, all was 
lost. Liberty went out into returnless night. 
The rights of man disappeared from the face 
of the earth. Free institutions were at an end. 
Czesarism was the law of this as of all preceding 
ages. Democracy was a vanished bubble, man 
a slave, humanity a delusion, Christianity a lie.” 

The critic may still pursue his quarry in these 
sentences. He may complain that the imperfect 
tense has too perfect sway in the second para- 
graph. He might say that the sense requires, 
as memory might have hinted, castefh in the 





room of shaketh, and that re¢urn/ess might find 
better company than night without going very 
far for it. Great Shakspeare would certainly 
have chided that intrusive a/mos¢ in the sen- 
tence whose phrase is inspired by him. Alas! 
cold-blooded critic, to dwell on these trifles, in 
the presence of such vivacity in painting, vigor 
in style, and comprehensiveness of vision! 





DAISY CLIFTON. 


I. 

N invalid, as I have been for many years, 

is too apt to become selfishly indifferent to 
the outside world, and also to dwell much, in 
thought, upon the scenes of the past. Memory 
is an unfailing friend, as it is sometimes, also, a 
bitter enemy of the sick and lonely. To me it 
is a dear friend. 1 love to remember. 

One bright Winter’s morning, some years 
ago, I was lying on my couch as usual, quite 
alone, and feeling very lonely, although without 
any special cause. The day was glorious; the 
sunshine fairly streamed into my room, gilding 
the bars of my little bird’s cage, and setting the 
bird himself to pluming his yellow breast, and 
singing in the exuberance of his spirits as if his 
throat would burst, while my favorite kitten, in 
the same sunshine, sat neatly folded up on her 
soft paws—after the manner of cats—on one 
corner of the bureau, apparently dreaming sooth- 
ing dreams, while, in reality, she was holding 
herself in quiet readiness to make a spring at 
the bird, the first moment accident might give 
her the long-coveted chance. . 

In the deep recess of the south window stood 
my beautiful flowers, throwing their shadow and 
that of the window frame across the crimson 
carpet. A monthly damask rose full of buds, a 
flourishing heliotrope, a splendid dark-red fuch- 
sia, heavy with its graceful bloom, a pot of 
mignonette, and some cuttings of roses in a 
box, which gave me employment in tending 
them and watching their progress every day. 
People were very kind to me in the way of 
flowers. I was often gladdened by having seeds 
or choice plants brought to my bedside, with a 
kind note from some of my friends. The rear- 
ing of flowers was indeed one of my principal 
delights, as knitting, which I could do as I lay 
on my bed, was my chief occupation. 

It was wrong, all wrong, for me to permit the 
entrance of murmuring thoughts into my mind, 
while I could look around me on a room so 
comfortable, even luxurious as this chamber of 
mine in so kind a home; the cheerful light just 
sufficiently subdued by the soft drapery of the 
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windows and bed; the couch and pillows by the 
fire, and table covered with a profusion of papers 
and tempting books; yet it is too true, I did 
murmur, and I did pine for the liberty of rising 
strong and well from that bed, and walking out 
into the open air to go just where I pleased. 

Presently the door opened long enough for a 
bright face to look in, and a sweet voice to say, 
“ Good-by, dear aunt. I will not be gone more 
than two hours. Hannah will soon be done her 
work, and then she will come and see if you 
want any thing. Good-by.” 

As I returned the parting salute, even with a 
smile, the thought bitterly forced itself on my 
mind, “ Why may not I go out into the warm 
sunshine too?” and I found myself so lonely 
after this that I was compelled to turn my 
thoughts very far away from the present and 
the near.” 

The sunny face I had just smiled upon brought 
afresh to my memory one very similar that I 
had known more than thirty years ago. My 
portfolio, with plenty of paper in it, and my 
pencil were lying beside me, so I forced back a 
sigh and a tear or two, and began to write upon 
a foundation of facts a little sketch for the dear 
child who had just left me, thinking there might 
come some weary day, even to her, when it 
would possibly divert her thoughts. As I took 
up my pencil I recalled those quaint lines, I 
think, of George Herbert’s: 

‘When mutt’ring thoughts rise and repine, - 
Thy rod and Word 
Teach patience, Lord, 
And still these barking thoughts of mine.” 

Not many days had passed when one of the 
sudden changes of Winter brought a storm of 
sleet and snow, driven by a gusty wind to darken 
the outward and inward aspect of my pleasant 
room. There was now no temptation to mur- 
mur, not the least. In the dead, white dreari- 
ness of all things, and with the sleet dashing 
against my window panes, I, the prisoner, felt 
only thankful for my sheltered position. 

The family were scattered through the house, 
following their several occupations, some of the 
children being collected round their mother in 
her room reciting the lessons they had prepared 
for school. Being alone, I had just taken up a 
book which could only be appreciated in soli- 
tude, when the door opened to admit, as I 
thought, the same sweet young face I have 
before alluded to. It was the face, but not the 
expression, for that was as dreary as the day 
itself, 

“ What troubles you, Agnes, darling ?” I asked. 

“O, Aunt Lucy, I have come to you for com- 
fort; nothing goes right this morning; every 





thing is dismal, outside and in. I am literally 
‘under the weather ;’ and yet there is mamma 
as bright as a bird, saying it is so delightfully 
stormy this morning that she will have no ‘calls,’ 
and she intends bringing a great basket of work 
upstairs and spending the whole morning with 
you.” 

“That is good news for me, Agnes, at all 
events. Whattroubles you besides the weather ?” 

The only answer being a burst of tears, I 
asked again. Half smiling through her tears, 
and half vexed at herself, Agnes at length made 
out to tell me that she had expected a certain 
letter this morning, and the postman had not 
come. 

“That is better than if he had come, and 
passed without stopping, is it not? So you 
think your civil engineer is any thing but civil ? 
Take care, darling, remember Philip is my only 
son.” 

“T am not blaming him, dear auntie. I know 
it is not his fault. You expected a letter too, 
did you not?” 

“Indeed I did, and I have been listening for 
the last half hour for the postman’s knock, but 
it is my belief, Agnes, that the storm of last 
night has delayed the mail, and the letters have 
not yet been carried out.” 

“] hope that may be true,” said Agnes, “ but 
I am afraid there is no chance for to-day.” 

Finding her spirits were quite below par, and 
remembering that love sometimes engrosses the 
feelings to the exclusion of commonplace mat- 
ters and people, I thought of a remedy for her 
troubles made out of the same material. She 
had come and seated herself by my side on a 
low chair, her golden curls resting against my 
cheek while I soothed and caressed her, for I 
had ever most dearly loved her mother, and 
this child was exceedingly like her in many 
respects. 

“If you will hand me my writing-desk, Agnes, 
and mother does not require your services just 
now, I will give you something to read that may 
divert your thoughts for a little while; it was 
written for your especial benefit, darling, against 
the coming of some such gloomy day as this. 
It is quite a love story, and when you have read 
it come back and tell me whether it pleased 
you.” 

The impulsive child looked all sunshine again; 
her bright eyes danced when she perceived I 
had a manuscript and not a prosy book for her 
to read, and with a kiss and a smile she bounded 
out of the room. 

The little domestic story which you are about 
to read has for its starting-point a locality no 
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more romantic than a large, pleasant-looking 
nursery, with all the attendant furniture, play- 
things, etc., demanded for the comfort and 
amusement of one of that species of uncon- 
scious monarchs who generally govern all within 
their reach, known by the name of Baby. 

A beautiful young girl stood at the bedside 
amusing herself with the little fellow, and at the 
same time carrying on a lively conversation with 
his mother. What remarks had been already 
made I need not recall, but Mrs. Clifton paused 
a moment, in her occupation of emptying the 
shelves of a closet into a large trunk, to say, 
with an incredulous smile, “You don’t expect 
me to believe you, Daisy? Nineteen years old, 
and even fancy free ?” 

“ Certainly I expect you to believe me, Aunt 
Ellen,” replied Daisy with spirit. “In all my 
life—a very long time—I have never even seen, 
much less conversed with, a single gentleman 
that I cared to look at a second time.” 

“Well, I hope you are not compelled to say 
the same thing with regard to gentlemen who 
are not single,” said Mrs. Clifton, laughing. 

“QO, auntie, you know what I mean! Don’t 


she, Harry? Isn’t she a naughty mamma to 
be putting notions into cousin’s head? Ouch, 


how you pull my hair!” and she disengaged the 
little fat hands from among her curls, while the 
sweet baby laughed, and crowed, and displayed 
his pearly treasure of two small teeth just come 
to light. 

“Ah, Daisy, you must not be so cold-hearted 
and so hard to please. But you will meet your 
fate at last, when you least expect it, and very 
likely ‘pick up the crooked stick’ at last.” 

“Not I, auntie. Catch me getting married. 
No, no, Harry, cousin could n’t be spared to go 
and be so foolish. Stop scratching my face, 
little rogue. How could Harry’s mother ever 
get into her new house if cousin did not come 
and help her pack up? O,don’tcry! Here are 
her coral and bells. Now, pet, don’t cry any 
more,” and the romping went on. 

So full of life and playfulness was Daisy that 
strangers would scarcely have believed her really 
fine character was marked with strong, good 
sense and energy ; added to these was a sweet 
and unselfish disposition. In the midst of her 
frolic with the baby Miss Daisy heard herself 
called, and as the door opened her uncle came 
in, with his hearty voice, “My dear,” he said, 
“can you spare your. Philadelphia help an hour 
or two? I want her down stairs to pack some 
books for me. I think I told you that I suc- 
ceeded yesterday in getting a tenant for my 
office, who will take the unexpired term off my 
hands, and will be very glad to take his chance 





of such patients as may not care to follow me 
up town. He needs practice, too, I should 
think from his looks. Can Daisy come ?” 

“Well, considering the damsel has spent the 
last hour in playing with Harry, instead of help- 
ing me clear out this interminable closet, I 
think perhaps I can spare her to you,” answered 
Mrs. Clifton with mock gravity. 

“Now, Aunt Ellen,” exclaimed Daisy, “if 
this is not ingratitude of the deepest dye! How 
would you have removed one earthly thing out 
of that closet if I had not been here to amuse 
Harry for you? Never mind, you shall see 
before the day is over that I came from Philadel- 
phia on purpose to help you move, and for 
nothing else. Come, uncle, show me your 
books,” and kissing once more the lively, blue- 
eyed baby, who screamed after his playmate 
roundly, she danced out of the room. 

The house in which Dr. Clifton had been 
renting two or three rooms and an office, stood 
in one of the gloomiest streets of the lower part 
of New York. The office just now looked par- 
ticularly dreary ; the carpet was up, part of the 
furniture removed, and nothing left, in fact, 
except one or two book-cases, a tall, narrow 
closet, and one chair. In the middle of the 
room stood the two white boxes that were to 
receive the books. 

“Give me your directions, please, uncle, and 
show me just a little how you want them ar- 
ranged to avoid confusion, and I will have them 
all done in an hour or two.” 

“You need not work so very hard, Daisy, 
the whole afternoon is before you, and evening 
too, if you choose, for the doctor will not take 
full possession until to-morrow night, when he 
also comes here to board. I shall be very busy 
at the other house this afternoon, and can not 
see you for a couple of hours; but if you get 
tired go upstairs to your aunt and rest yourself 
by teasing her a little while.” And after show- 
ing her how to begin Dr. Clifton went away. 

As Daisy emptied shelf after shelf, and piled 
the books up all around the box ready for put- 
ting in, she said to herself, “I would n’t have 
engaged to pack all these volumes in two hours 
if there had been any thing I could have been 
tempted to read as | went along, but these 
musty old medicine books, I would n’t be hired 
to look inside of them. How can any body be 
a doctor, I wonder? It is the last profession I 
should choose if I were a man; however, I’m 
not a man, I’m thankful to say.” 

Presently it began to rain, quietly, but steadily ; 
still darker and more lonely looked the deserted 
office, and harder worked Daisy. Casting a 
suspicious look at the tall, slender closet of 
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stained wood, in which she felt sure there was 
a skeleton, “for doctors always have all such 
horrid things,” she thought, her voice broke 
out into a merry song by way of repelling the 
melancholy inmate from stepping out into the 
lonely room and grasping her hand. 

The two hours were nearly up, and she was 
expecting her uncle every minute; and, if the 
truth must be told, hoping for his arrival with 
some little nervous anxiety on account of 
“that skeleton.” Still the books were not half 
packed. 

Right opposite the door, leading into the entry, 
stood the box at which she was engaged, down 
on her knees, with her face toward the entrance, 
fitting and settling big and little volumes into 
the most suitable nooks and corners. The little 
white hands went glancing in and out, up and 
down, while the earnest, rosy face, half covered 
with soft brown curls, which would keep veiling 
the sparkling blue eyes, was bent resolutely 
over her work, and the song of “ Lochinvar” 
came out from the box by fits and starts, as she 
was puzzled where to put a book or the con- 
trary. 

At length, and it was getting quite shadowy 
now owing to the rain, though not very late, 
she heard the welcome step in the entry. She 
was very much perplexed just at that moment, 
because the books would not lie to suit her, so 
she did not lift her head from the box when she 
exclaimed, “O, uncle dear, I’m so glad you 
have come. There is a skeleton in that closet, 
is n’t there ?” 

The step was now fairly in the room, and as 
she heard the answer, “I'll see,” she raised 
her eyes. But what was to become of her? 
Right opposite to her, with only the box be- 
tween, stood a tall, slender, though rather drip- 
ping young gentleman, whose clear hazel eyes 
were resting on her face with such an expression 
as makes‘one think of the reflection in the 
eastern sky of a glorious sunset going on in 
the western ; in other words, he looked artlessly 
overwhelmed with admiration of the glowing 
loveliness so suddenly revealed to his sight. 

Daisy’s self-possession—you know how hard- 
hearted she had been—did not forsake her, but 
rising from the floor she distinctly said, “ Ex- 
cuse me, sir, there must be some mistake. I 
am expecting my uncle, Dr. Clifton. His office 
is not yet given up, I believe ;” and her look 
further said, “ Are not you an intruder?” 

“ Permit me to explain,” said the young man, 
bowing respectfully, while he held his wet hat 
in his hand, thereby leaving uncovered a re- 
markably well-set head, with its clustering dark 
locks ; “I merely stopped, being in the neigh- 





borhood, to procure an article from this closet. 
I will intrude on your presence one moment 
only,” and taking a key from his pocket he 
applied it to the skeleton closet. 

“O,” said Daisy, hastily, “excuse me, but let 
me get out of the room first,” and in her great 
fear of being compelled to look upon the grim 
subject of her afternoon’s apprehension, she 
made one bound and rushed out of the office, 
and up to her aunt’s room, waking little Harry 
with her vehement entrance, just as his mother 
had laid him softly down, hoping for a good 
long nap. Babies are sadly in the way when 
there is work to be done, and the nurse is 
engaged about more important matters. 

“Daisy! what in the world is the matter?” 
exclaimed her aunt, as with blushing face, and 
flying curls, and very dusty hands, the young 
lady dashed into the room. 

“Why, aunt, some man came in as wet as 
possible, and went right up to Uncle John’s 
skeleton closet to unlock it—he had a key of 
his own—and the awful thing had been haunting 
me the whole afternoon, any how; so I rushed 
up here; I did not want to see it. Who can 
it be?” 

“ Which—the skeleton or the man ?” said her 
aunt, smiling. 

“O, you teasing auntie! 
man—the half-drowned man. 
I wonder ?” 

“I think I can answer that question more 
readily than the other, Daisy, though still I am 
not certain; however, in one respect you have 
been needlessly agitated. Your uncle does not 
possess any skeleton closet, not even in the 
sense of the old Italian proverb, which bestows 
one on every family. But, darling, I wish you 
would wash your hands and take Harry a little 
while, especially as you have waked him up for 
me. There is no talking while he cries this 
way.” 

Mrs. Clifton left the room, and Daisy, after 
righting herself a little—seeing she had been in 
such a gale—took up the baby, and in language 
adapted to his age, recounted the adventure in 
the office to him. When, after a time, her aunt, 
gently and unheard, opened the door, she was 
amused to see Daisy leaning over the baby on 
the bed trying to get him to’sleep with a monot- 
onous, sing-song kind of a chant, the burden 
of which seemed to be, “ Naughty man, with 
curly locks, scared poor cousin behind the box. 
It was n’t kind of him, Harry, was it, to go and 
open the skeleton closet ?” 

Here was an end of sleep for Harry now 
until bed-time, for in came Dr. Clifton after his 
wife, laughing his loudest and heartiest laugh— 
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“Well, Daisy, you have been nicely taken 
in!” 

“Uncle John, do tell me who that man 
was, won’t you?” begged Daisy. “What right 
had he to come into your office? Was he a 
patient ?” 

“If he was, Daisy, you have given him a 
remedy, in the shape of a fit of laughter, that 
will do him more good than any of my pills 
would do. Why, didn’t you know—though, to 
be sure, how could you?—that it was my suc- 
cessor, young Dr. Lansing ?” 

“O, uncle!” exclaimed Daisy. “And only 
think how I tore out of the room, because I 
thought he was going to unlock the skeleton !” 

“OQ! that accounts for what he told me just 
now. He was puzzled to the last degree to 
know why the prospect of seeing that closet 
opened should have filled you with such dis- 
may, and sent you flying from the room. Why, 
my child, it is his own closet—it was brought 
here to-day—he keeps his overcoats, umbrellas, 
etc, in it. He stopped to get a dry overcoat, 
in place of his wet one, this afternoon. Poor 
Lansing!” And here Dr. Clifton broke out 
afresh into a peal of laughter, which infected 
his wife and Daisy—in spite of herself—to such 
a degree that poor little Harry first looked at 
them all in a kind of bewilderment, and then 
began to cry. 

Quiet was restored at length; and then Dr. 
Clifton lighted a lamp and said: 

“ Now, Daisy, come back to the office with 
me, and I will help you with the books, or 
you will help me, which ever you choose: the 
enemy is withdrawn for the present, any how.” 

The next day still being rainy, no moving 
was attempted, except that Dr. Clifton sent off 
his books and other things, and the office was 
quickly made ready by a char-woman for Dr. 
Lansing to bring in his small library and slen- 
der stock of furniture. He had commenced 
his change of office the day before, not aware 
that the movement was premature. 

At the tea-table, in the evening, Mrs. Clifton 
and Daisy were formally introduced to him— 
not without some amusement on the part of 
one and embarrassment on the part of the other. 

The hazel eyes again met and rested on those 
of Daisy. A very expressive mouth, with a fine 
set of teeth—not displayed, but unavoidably 
seen—gave a charm to Dr. Lansing’s face—yet, 
as he was very thin, and wore neither flowing 
beard nor curling mustache, most ladies would 
not have called him handsome. Single-hearted 
by nature, and perfectly simple and unassum- 
ing in his manners, he possessed intellectual 
gifts of a very superior order. In his presence, 





and without any apparent effort, conversation 
insensibly took an elevated turn—so that tea- 
time was made so agreeable this evening that 
good Mrs. Ward, who, being a notable house- 
wife, maintained the old custom of washing her 
silver and china herself after breakfast and 
tea, was compelled to have the water and towels 
brought in and commence operations while the 
family still conversed at the table. 

It became a matter of sincere regret to Dr. 
Clifton that so pleasant an acquisition to their 
little circle should not have been made until 
just as they were going away. 

Two or three days of wet, gloomy weather, 
still caused delay in Dr. Clifton’s motions. 
They were living quite uncomfortably, because 
neither their present abode nor the spacious 
dwelling to which they were going was in order. 
But now and then Daisy and her aunt found a 
little time to sit down stairs with their sewing ; 
and as Dr. Lansing more than once found them 
in the parlor—coming in to look for something 
and forgetting to go out again—the acquaint- 
ance rather increased than otherwise. 

It was in the rain at last, after all their wait- 
ing, that the family one evening followed the 
last car-load of furniture, and, bidding their 
kind landlady farewell, departed for their new 
home. By some process known to himself—he 
knew a good deal in a quiet way—Dr. Lansing 
divined the time of their passing through the 
hall, and, coming out of his office very oppor- 
tunely, with hat and umbrella, he begged to 
know if he might escort Miss Clifton and pro- 
tect her from the rain. Of course it would 
have been ungracious to refuse, and Daisy was 
obliged to accept his arm on account of the 
umbrella. 

She fully expected to walk very carefully, and 
look closely at the pavement, in order to choose 
her steps; but somehow Dr. Lansing was al- 
ways making some remark that compelled her 
to look up and gather the whole of his meaning 
out of the clear, dark eyes. She did not sus- 
pect the young man of any design in so order- 
ing his conversation as to produce this effect. 
How was she to know that he would not have 
been so polite in offering his escort if he had 
not promised himself the reward of frequent 
glances at her beautiful face, and especially into 
her deep-blue eyes, so truthful and confiding ? 

At the end of their walk the young physician 
was invited to come in, which he did; and after 
a pleasant stay of exactly the right length—too 
long would have been intrusive—he rose to take 
his leave, at the same time asking, in the most 
respectful manner, if he might claim the privi- 
lege of visiting them hereafter as a friend. Dr. 
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and Mrs. Clifton cordially conceded the per- 
mission—satisfied by Mrs. Ward concerning 
both his past and present worth of character— 
and, looking last at Daisy as he bowed himself 
out of the room, Dr. Lansing was gone. 

A peculiar silence followed his departure. 
Daisy, very much afraid of being bantered, 
started up, saying, 

“Come, Aunt Ellen, there is a great deal to 
be done before bed-time. Let’s go upstairs.” 

But her aunt had no intention of teasing 
her—her own young-lady-hood was not so far 
back in her memory but that she could feel 
kindly for her niece, who had evidently made 
a conquest of their new and very intelligent 
friend. 


THE BIBLE AND NATURE. 


THEISM is comparatively a modern prod- 
uct. In the days of the Psalmist there 
were fools who said in their hearts “there is no 
God,” but it was reserved. for later ages to de- 
velop this denial as an zutellectual theory. We 
are sustained in this statement by the fact that 
the Bible does not contain the positive assertion 
“there is a God.” Neither can we find any 
attempt in its pages to prove the existence of a 
Supreme Being. By all the sacred writers this 
basis-truth of religion is assumed. Had theo- 
retical Atheism existed in the days of Moses 
and the prophets, it is reasonable to believe it 
would have been denounced by them, as well as 
idolatry, and they would have left on record 
some argument in refutation of it. God gave 
such peculiar manifestations of his presence 
and power in the early ages of the world, that 
the denial of his existence was hardly possible. 
It is true that the ancient heathen nations grad- 
ually corrupted their traditions, and fell into the 
errors of Polytheism, but they were never with- 
out a God, or gods of some kind, to whom they 
ascribed the attributes of intelligence and 
power. 

There are many now in the world who have 
but little, if any, faith in the Scriptures; who 
contend that Nature sufficiently reveals the 
character of God, and the duties and destiny of 
man. We would like to have these advocates 
of natural religion explain to us the true philos- 
ophy of Polytheism, and especially give the 
cause or causes of its origin. How can they 
account for the historical fact that all the ancient 
tribes and nations, except the Jews, worshiped 
a variety of gods, and that the Jews themselves 
were kept from imitating them only by the fear 
of punishment from Jehovah? And why is it 
that Polytheism prevails so generally in mod- 





ern heathendom? The fields, the forests, the 
mountains, the valleys, and the floods are be- 
fore those who now worship different idols. 
Nature speaks to them with all the voices she 
ever had, and yet they are not able to learn that 
there is but one God. 

The truth is that Nature, corrupted by sin 
and disharmonious, is utterly incapable of teach- 
ing the unity of God, but, on the contrary, all 
its lessons, in the absence of God’s written 
revelation, are favorable to Polytheism—to the 
pagan belief that there are many gods. What 
if the heathen mind has some ability to reason 
from effect back to cause, will not the apparent 
conflicts of nature induce him to believe that 
the discords he hears, and the contradictions 
and wars he sees in the natural world were 
never produced by, and are not under the gov- 
ernment of one Being in perfect harmony with 
himself? 

In the absence of true scientific knowledge, 
which is taught only in Christian Jands, how 
can the heathen believe that the God of the 
lightning is the God of the tree which it de- 
stroys? Without the Bible how can he believe 
that the God of the lion is the God of the 
lamb ?—that the God of the serpent is the God 
of man? With the truths of revelation and the 
facts of science before us—with the knowledge 
of sin and its effects upon the material as well 
as the spiritual creation, we can very easily 
harmonize the conflicting elements we see, hear, 
and feel, with the unity of God; but to a mind 
unacquainted with the origin of moral evil these 
difficulties are insurmountable. 

Suppose that an inhabitant of some other 
world, as ignorant of the character of God as 
the heathen, but possessing mind and culture 
of the highest pagan degree, had been brought 
to earth immediately after the creation and in- 
troduced to Adam in Eden, what would have 
been his conclusion in regard to the origin of 
things around him? Possibly he might have 
reasoned out that there is one God, and he 
might have formed in some degree correct con- 
ceptions of the Divine character. But suppose 
the same person had been introduced to Cain 
the murderer and vagabond outside of Eden, 
could he have derived a correct idea of the 
Creator from such a fallen being? or from the 
condition of nature after the curse had come 
upon it? No! A child can comprehend that, 
if Adam in his innocence was a representative 
of the character of God, Cain in his wickedness 
was not; if the light of external nature, as it 
shone from the beautiful and harmonious Eden, 
was a sufficient revelation of God to man, the 
light of disordered nature, since Eden passed 
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away, has been insufficient. Sin is a perversion, 
not a creation, nevertheless it is a terrible real- 
ity; but as God is not its cause, unless man 
first learns the origin of sin from the pages of 
revelation, the boasted “light of nature” is no 
guide to moral or religious truth. 

The Scriptures teach us that there is a curse 
resting upon the earth in consequence of sin, 
and this truth is confirmed by our observation 
wherever we go. We see beauty and deformity, 
kindness and wrath, pleasure and pain, happi- 
ness and misery, so strangely blended together 
in the world that we wonder not at the old 
Greek philosophers who believed in the eternity 
of matter, and taught that the imperfections we 
see are the necessary results of the bad materi- 
als out of which the present system of things 
was arranged. 

The Deist tells us that God created the world, 
according to his pleasure, with all the natural 
evils we see in it, and yet he says God is infi- 
nitely good. But ask him to prove from nature, 
the only revelation of the Divine character he 
accepts, that God is infinitely good, and you 
bring him to a stopping-point at once. 

Admitting that man is a fallen being, that 
through him moral evil has been brought into 
the world, we can easily believe that God, in 
perfect harmony with his infinite goodness, has 
cursed the earth with thorns and thistles, dis- 
eases, death, and all the natural evils that exist 
here. And we can believe also that in his gov- 
ernment of the material world, he may, consist- 
ently with his attributes, use natural evil in the 
destruction of moral evil; but, denying that the 
Bible is a Divine revelation, we must take the 
ground either that, according to the testimony 
of Nature, God is not infinitely good, or that 
he did not create the natural evils in the mate- 
rial world. 

Where is there a class of religionists who 
represent heaven as having volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, tempests, destructive animals, and poi- 
sonous serpents? The lowest pagan conception 
of heaven associates none of these things with 
it. Ask the Deist, who believes in the immor- 
tality of the soul, to give you his views of 
heaven, and will he connect any of the evils of 
earth with it? No. He will tell you it is a 
place of perfect happiness, free from all suffer- 
ing and death, a place adapted to innocent be- 
ings. Now, what does this amount to but an 
indirect acknowledgment of the truth of reve- 
lation, that this world is under a curse, and is 
not adapted to a sinless race of creatures? But 
what is there in nature that, independent of the 
Bible, satisfactorily points to a future heaven 
for man? Nothing! It is true that we shrink 





from death, and desire to live on, and this may 
be considered natural evidence of our immor- 
tality ; but is not the same evidence to be found 
throughout the animal creation? Does not 
every brute that dies, in some way utter a pro- 
test against death? If it were true that Nature 
has satisfactory evidence of the immortality of 
the human soul, upon what ground does the 
Deist anticipate a future world for man with 
greater perfections than he finds here? If the 
present world pleases God, if he created it as 
it is, to suit his pleasure, he will doubtless con- 
tinue it as it is, full of diseases, sufferings, and 
all the natural evils that are now in it; and how 
can the Deist expect to find his heaven a differ- 
ent world from this if God is unchangeable in 
his pleasure? Surely what pleases the Divine 
Mind here, will please him hereafter, and so, 
looking to the present visible world alone for 
evidence of what heaven will be, those who 
neglect the Bible can find no encouragement to 
hope that they will ever see a condition of more 
perfect happiness than they have -realized in 
this life. 

To the thoughtful Christian mind it is very 
apparent that the government of God in the 
material world has a tendency to work out his 
purposes of mercy in regard to human salvation. 
After man became sinful, was it not merciful in 
God to curse the earth in such a manner as to 
remind him frequently of his fallen condition, 
and induce him to seek salvation through the 
Redeemer? Sin “brought death into the world 
and all our woes,” contrary to the primal will 
and pleasure of God, but we ought to adore his 
goodness and mercy that the consequences of 
sin are so regulated under the dispensation of 
grace as to discipline our souls and prepare us 
for heaven. Since we must die, is it not a 
merciful arrangement that disease and pain put 
us in frequent remembrance of death, and warn 
us to prepare for it? 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread” is a penalty—at least it is a conse- 
quence—of sin, but who can not see the wisdom 
and mercy connected with it? In the absence 
of restraining influences the tendency of man 
is toward evil continually, and had the ground 
continued to yield as bountifully after the fall 
as it did before, how much leisure our race 
would have had to devote to wicked schemes 
and the commission of crimes! The couplet we 
learned in childhood, that 

“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,’’ 
has much more truth than poetry in it, and, 
therefore, the penalty of labor may and does 
become, in the wisdom of God, a blessing to 
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mankind. The natural world in its present 
condition is mercifully adapted to probational 
beings. There is goodness in its earthquakes, 
its volcanoes, its tornadoes, its excessive cold 
and heat, and in all the dangers, diseases, and 
physical sufferings to which men are exposed 
in it; for the Divine purpose in these evils is to 
make us dissatisfied with our present state, and 
cause a longing in our souls for that perfect 
future heaven which is revealed in the Bible as 
the final inheritance of the saints. 


NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


ASTER TOMMY JONES, aged twelve 
l years, who is just getting fond of school, 
has a bad habit of stooping while at study, 
which fills the sensitive heart of his mother 
with dismal forebodings. Visions of a round- 
shouldered, hollow-chested, wan-faced, cough- 
ing, consumptive young man, if he should live 
to be so old, haunt her. She remembers that 


her dear, only brother, who died of consump- 
tion twenty years ago, used to stoop in the same 
way, and this stoop was a precursor of the dis- 
ease which finally carried him off. The youth 


is accordingly admonished, entreated, and com- 
manded to lay aside this fatal practice. Fully 
persuaded that his shoulders are at fault, Mrs. 
J. administers daily lectures on the criminality 
of stooping, giving them a practical turn at last 
by trussing him up in some villainous form of 
shoulder-brace—in which he looks and feels 
as comfortable as a dray-horse in his heavy 
harness on a July day. Admonitions, expostu- 
lations, and even mechanical appliances, are 
equally futile. Day by day his nose gets nearer 
the page he reads; his head creeps gradually 
toward his chest ; his neck acquires a swan-like 
curve, and his shoulders get rounder. Mrs. 
Jones is in despair, and anxiously asks, “ What 
can be the trouble with Tommy ?” 

There is nothing the matter with his lungs, 
my dear madam. The difficulty with Master 
Tommy does not lie with his chest, his chin, or 
his shoulders. Consumption, like a worm in 
the bud, is not preying upon the freshness 
of his youth, nor blasting the fair promise of 
his early manhood. He is simply near-sighted, 
or, as plain people term it, short-sighted. An 
object which you or I see distinctly at twelve 
inches from the eye he perhaps sees at six 
inches only—the page of his book at school is 
a mere blank to. him if it be at a greater dis- 
tance. As the desk on which it lies is fixed, 
and can not move, he must bring his eye down 
within this range of vision—Mohammed goes 





to the mountain—hence the stooping. What 
causes this near-sightedness, or, as scientific 
men have it, this myopia? 

To answer this question satisfactorily it is 
necessary to go somewhat into the physiolog 
of vision. 

We see only those objects which send rays 
of light to our eyes. Whoever has noticed a 
gas jet in a foggy night will recall the appear- 
ance of the rays of light diverging from it in 
all directions—forming a circle like the halo 
around the head of a saint, according to the 
medieval artists. A similar halo of divergent 
rays exists around every light, and is noticeable 
in this instance because the usual diffusion of 
light through the transparent atmosphere is pre- 
vented by the resistance which the denser fog 
offers to the passage of any but the compar- 
atively powerful direct rays in straight lines to 
the eye. The rays of light which are reflected 
from the surfaces of bodies not Juminous them- 
selves are also divergent. No two are parallel, 
unless they come from a great distance, and even 
then they are not strictly so. It may then be 
stated, as a general law, that rays from distant 
objects alone are parallel; those from near 
objects are more or less widely divergent. The 
images formed by these rays must then be as 
large, or larger in outline than the objects 
themselves, and indistinct at that. How, then, 
can we get the outline more distinct, and the 
size diminished so that the image formed by 
the object may be contained within the narrow 
limits of the human eye? The photographer’s 
camera encounters the same difficulty, and ob- 
viates it by a very simple contrivance. All are 
familiar with its construction—an oblong, dark 
box, with an opening at one end, in which a 
convex lens is placed, and a slide at the other 
to receive a plate of sensitive glass, called a 
negative. Rays of light passing through this 
opening fall upon the negative, and leave behind 
them a picture of the object from which they 
come. Such a picture may be only a hundredth 
part as large as the original object, and yet 
faithfully depict every part of it. This is 
brought about by the agency of the convex 
lens, through which these rays pass; and its 
office is to refract, or bend them, until they come 
together, or, in other words, are brought to a 
focus upon the plate of sensitive glass. In this 
way rays of light widely divergent are concen- 
trated, until they form an image only a few 
inches from the lens—a distinct image, whose 
size depends upon the degree of refraction of 
the convex lens. By it parallel rays are ren- 
dered convergent, and divergent rays parallel, 
at a certain distance within the camera, denom- 
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inated the focal length of the lens. To increase 
the efficiency of this instrument, we have, be- 
sides the above-mentioned parts, a diaphragm 
plate, to intercept all rays except those passing 
through the center of the lens—thus securing a 
sharply defined image as free as possible from 
spherical aberration—a draw tube to increase 
or diminish the distance between the lens and 
the negative within the camera; thus accom- 
modating the former for objects at a greater or 
less distance; and a surface within, painted 
black to shut out all rays except those passing 
through the convex lens. 

The eye is a camera in miniature—a darkened 
chamber, admitting light only through the small 
pupillary opening in front. The convex cornea 
and crystalline lens correspond to the double 
convex lens; the iris answers to the diaphragm 
plate; the ciliary process accommodating for 
near and remote vision, performs the office of the 
draw-tube; the dark choroid, lining the tough 
resisting sclerotic, is analogous to the black 
paint daubed over the inside of the camera, and 
the retinal expansion of the optic nerve forms 
the negative retinal. If a convex lens be 


essential to the production of a distinct image, 
reduced in size, at a distance of eight, ten, or 


twelve inches from the opening of the camera, 
much more is it essential in the human eye, 
where an image of an object sometimes of great 
extent, a landscape or a mountain, is to be 
thrown upon less than a half square inch of sur- 
face, at the distance of not more than an inch 
from the opening in the iriss This focusing 
of divergent and parallel rays is effected upon 
the retina—a nervous expansion lining the whole 
posterior part of the eye. The brain, therefore, 
has by this means an image spread out before 
it, and is enabled to read it through the instru- 
mentality of the optic nerve. 

The essential parts of the eye, then, are: 
1. An apparatus for bringing rays of light toa 
focus. 2. A sensitive surface to receive the 
image formed by these concentered rays. If, 
therefore, the refracting apparatus be normal, 
and the retina be placed just at its focal point, 
the eye, viewed as an optical instrument, may 
be considered a perfect one. Opacities in the 
front part of the eye, preventing the passage of 
rays to the retina, or disease of the nerve, pre- 
venting the brain from recognizing the presence 
of the picture photographed there, do not now 
concern us, since they can not be considered 
optical defects. 

Let us now suppose that the convex crys- 
talline lens possesses too great refractive power, 
so that the rays brought to a focus before reach- 
ing the retina cross each other and diverge 


again. The result would be a confused image 
upon the retina; those rays alone throwing a 
distinct image which, by reason of their great 
divergence on entering the eye, were not brought 
to a focus with the rest. The practical result 
would be the same if the difficulty were not in 
the refracting apparatus, but in the position of 
the retina—it being placed behind the focal 
point of the eye. The image is formed at the 
right spot, but the retina is not there to receive 
it. The rays cross each other as before, be- 
come divergent, and produce an_ indistinct 
image. This is the condition in myopia. The 
chamber of the camera is too long; the neg- 
ative is behind the image, and a blurred picture 
results. Our friend Tommy has an eyeball 
which is too long. He sees objects distinctly 
only when they are brought very near the eye, 
because their rays of light being widely diver- 
gent, can alone be brought to a focus upon the 
retina, while distant objects are rendered in- 
distinct from the formation of their images in 
front of the retina, This inability to see dis- 
tant objects distinctly constitutes myopia. 

Until recently scientific men supposed that 
near-sightedness depended upon an unnatural 
roundness of the front of the eye, producing 
excessive refraction, and the notion is still a 
popular one. This erroneous explanation of the 
defect gave rise to an equally erroneous assump- 
tion that this disease would disappear in old 
age, when the eye became flatter than natural. 
Painstaking measurements of the eye, made by 
those most patient of men, German oculists, have 
proven, on the contrary, that this extreme round- 
ness does not exist, neither is there any appre- 
ciable flattening of the eye in old age. These 
measurements have demonstrated that the defect 
is due to excessive length of the eyeball. in- 
stead of measuring nine-tenths of an inch from 
front to rear as it should, the eye has a length 
of 1.1 of even 1.4 inches. In old age there is 
a gradual change in the shape of the convex 
crystalline lens by which its power of refraction 
is diminished; and in extremely rare instances 
of slight myopia, unaccompanied by any disease 
of the retina, this diminished refraction may 
remedy the near-sightedness. The unfortunate 
rarity of its occurrence will be explained fur- 
ther on. 

Myopia is often hereditary—perhaps it is so 
in the majority of cases. The incipient defect, 
causing little inconvenience at the start, may be 
very much increased by injudicious manage- 
ment. This is abundantly shown to be true by 
the great army of school children who are only 
found to be near-sighted after the first two or 





three years of study. These children originally 
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had a predisposition only to myopia in the fact 
that a weakening of the coats of the eye existed, 
by which they yielded to the pressure of the 
muscles attached to them, for the purpose of 
moving the eye in various directions. These 
muscles act most powerfully when the eye is 
looking at near objects, and their action tends 
to elongate the eye, the two sets of muscles 
pulling in opposite directions. Now, if a child’s 
eye be congested with blood by constant stoop- 
ing over a low desk, its immature tunics natu- 
rally weaker than they should be, finally yield to 
these opposing forces, and an increase of the 
antero-posterior diameter results. This is why 
the child, slightly myopic at birth, becomes 
markedly so after commencing active study, or 
after pursuing any occupation requiring close 
attention. By means of the ophthalmoscope— 
an instrument by which the interior of the eye 
can be scanned as thoroughly as its exterior—it 
has been demonstrated that in high degrees of 
myopia there is bulging of the posterior part 
of the eye, producing a stretching and conse- 
quent thinning of the retina, and even a separa- 
tion of it from the sclerotic. When the latter 


occurs the nerve fibers lose entirely their sensi- 
bility to light, and no longer convey impressions 


to the brain from the part so separated. When 
the retina is made tenser and thinner than 
natural, clearness of vision is lost in a greater 
or less degree. If these unfavorable conditions 
continue to operate, the myopia will increase 
until the tissues of the eye become matured in 
manhood and capable of resisting pressure. 
The myopia then becomes stationary and con- 
tinual during life. 

Our friend Tommy will undoubtedly continue 
to snuff the page because he knows no better, 
and thus place himself in a most favorable con- 
dition to aggravate the difficulty. As he grows 
older, and becomes more ambitious to excel in 
study, he will use badly printed books at un- 
seasonable hours —studying by artificial and 
oftentimes injurious lights—until the slight de- 
fect becomes almost if not quite a diseased con- 
dition. Much mortification of spirit is in store 
for him, if he be at all thin-skinned, by reason 
of the daily blunders he will commit. He will 
pass by his own mother in the street, in a most 
unfilial manner, not dreaming that he has ever 
seen her before. He will bow with the utmost 
politeness to entire strangers, under a vague 
impression that he ought to know them. At 
the table he will fail to discern any difference 
between bread and butter, making indiscriminate 
attacks upon them with his fingers. While at 
church a dim darkness sawing the air—a shadowy 
outline of the human form will be his only im- 





pression of the appearance of the occupant of 
the pulpit. His utter disregard of many obvious 
precepts of courtesy will cause much scandal to 
his friends and trouble to himself. It is, how- 
ever, some satisfaction’ to know that in due time 
he will discover his defect of vision, and with 
an appreciative pair of glasses will get about 
the world very well, if his eyes be not too much 
injured by previous neglect. 

A remedy for myopia is found in the use of 
concave glasses. These simply lessen the re- 
fractive power of the eye, and thus throw the 
image back directly upon the retina. Such 
glasses are a boon to the near-sighted man. 
By their aid, instead of groping about the world, 
almost needing, like one of old, some one to 
lead him by the hand, he is now on equal foot- 
ing with men of keenest sight. A new world 
opens before him, of whose beauty he never 
dreamed before. A thousand objects hitherto 
unknown, or scarcely seen, are revealed to him 
by the agency of these simple pieces of concave 
glass—as the countenances of friends, the signs 
along the streets, beautiful scenery, and the like. 
Posthumous blessings rest ever on the. head of 
the unknown benefactor of the race who dis- 
covered their marvelous properties, centuries 
before Kepler explained the principles govern- 
ing their use! 

All near-sighted people do not possess suffi- 
cient myopia to require the aid of concave 
glasses. If vision be only slightly impaired, 
not deteriorating, or it may be gradually im- 
proving without them, they are not necessary, 
and should by no means be used. This very 
rarely happens. The worst feature of myopia, 
as shown by ophthalmoscopic researches, is its 
progressive character. This can not always be 
prevented by the most judicious management. 
The bulging of the posterior part of the eye, 
the tenuity of cloroid coat due to diminished 
nutrition and the tension of the retina, may all 
increase until irremediable harm is done to 
vision. The faculty of vision becomes more 
and more impaired, until even a resort to power- 
ful concave glasses does not furnish any great 
amount of relief. Hence, if the myopia be 
found at all progressive, concave glasses should 
be procured early, and worn more or less con- 
stantly. If the degree of near-sightedness be 
so great that the effort to concentrate the gaze 
of both eyes upon the page while reading be- 
comes painful, and the pain be accompanied by 
fullness of the head, and a sense of oppression 
in the eyeball, then concave glasses are not a 
mere convenience, but a decided necessity to 
prevent graver evils. In the majority of cases 
the glass should be worn constantly—being of 
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as low power as will afford easy and distinct 
vision. Those who don glasses in early life 
must, as a rule, expect that they will become 
life-long companions, and dismiss all hope of 
being able to lay them aside in declining years. 
This will be especially true of those engaged in 
literary or mechanical pursuits requiring espe- 
cial use of the eyes, in whose cases the myopia 
will be progressive enough to undo all the good 
which might otherwise attend any alteration in 
the convexity of the crystalline lens. It is 
generally better that the excessively myopic 
person should have a glass of high concavity 
for viewing distant objects, and one of lower 
power for reading, that too great assistance be 
not furnished the eye for near vision, producing 
thus an effort at accommodation. A moderately 
near-sighted person will be able to use the same 
glass for near and distant vision without fear of 
disturbing the power of accommodation. Not- 
withstanding the almost perfect relief furnished 
by concave glasses, a certain inconvenience at- 
tends their use, so that it is somewhat unfortu- 
nate that Master Tommy will be eventually 
compelled to put them on. He might possibly 
never be obliged to use them if he or his friends 
knew how rightly to manage his eyes during 
the next few years. He should never use his 
eyes continually for a long period, especially 
by insufficient or artificial light. It would be 
better for him not to read or study at all at 
night. When at school his desk should be of a 
proper height, so that he may read or write 
without being obliged to stoop over his work. 
The book he uses should have large, fresh type, 
and any long gazing at minute objects should 
be avoided. His eye should be daily trained to 
look at distant objects, and his vision in this 
particular should be cultivated as much as pos- 
sible. The extreme keenness of vision which 
the sailor enjoys from his training at the mast- 
head, illustrates how much benefit may be hoped 
for by such disciplinary measures. By pursuing 
such measures until the tissues of the eye, in 
common with all the other tissues of the body, 
acquire the maturity of adult life, he needs have 
lite fear that his myopia will much increase. 
The seed of the great harvest which spectacle- 
makers and opticians reap, is sown in early 
youth, when the mischief is done before its 
existence is suspected. Myopia is much more 
commonly found, as hinted above, among literary 
men, artisans, engravers, and the like—men who 
have overtaxed their eyes by long-continued 
gazing at minute objects. The laboring classes 
are singularly free from those high degrees: of 
the defect we see in the former classes—not 
that any difference exists at birth between the 





two. The hereditary predispositions existing 
alike in both are in the one case developed by 
the subsequent habits of life, and in the other 
held in check by more favorable pursuits. It is 
much to be regretted that no statistics have 
thus far been gathered in our own country from 
which the percentage of near-sighted people 
could be determined. 

From observations made in Germany—that 
land of close students and myopics—it is esti- 
mated that seventeen per cent. of the middle 
and higher classes show this condition. Dr. 
H. Cohn has published some interesting figures 
showing the influence which a life of study has 
in producing it. These figures were compiled 
from observations among school children, and 
showed that, while in the primary schools in 
the country the percentage of myopics was 
only 1.4, in city primary schools it rose to 6.6, 
due, of course, to closer confinement and greater 
incentives to study; in the next grade, the 
medium or grammar school, 10.4 per cent. ; in 
the gymnasia, and other higher schools, 21 
per cent. 


HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


M EN can never precisely explain the man- 
ner in which the Holy Scriptures were 
composed, nor, in particular, how the Spirit of 
God and the spirit of man are combined in 
them so as to make them at the same time 
Divine and human—a Divine word reaching to 
heaven, and at the same time human, and quite 


near tous. This is not less difficult to explain 
than the manner in which the Divine and human 
nature were united in Jesus Christ. This par- 
allel is not mine, for Scripture calls itself the 
written Word, and it calls Jesus Christ the 
“Word made flesh.” But, however the Holy 
Scriptures may have been composed, “they 
literally are heaven speaking upon earth ;” they 
are the maxims of the kingdom of heaven com- 
municated to men in human language, as if the 
invisible world were come down among them 
and placed before their eyes. There is no other 
book, even among the best, which like this 
makes known to us the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven. All are more or less tainted 
with human errors—this alone is exempt from 
them. It is the book of God, full of the truth 
of God ; in it we hear God speak by the Holy 
Spirit. We see God, man—the present, the 
future—life and death—time and eternity, de- 
scribed exactly as they are. “For any one who 
has thus understood what Scripture is it will not 
be difficult to confess the use he ought to make 
of it.” 
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COME FROM THY DREAMING. 


Come from thy dreaming, the daylight is dying ; 
From the sweet South-land the breezes blow free ; 

Over the moorlands the night-birds are flying, 
Fragrance is stirring ’mid blossom and tree. 


Down in the westward the red clouds are glowing, 
Dabbled with purple and flashing with gold; 

O’er the horizon their banners are flowing, 
Trailing the hills with voluptuous fold. 


Far in the distance the blue sea is gleaming, 
Moaning in tenderest tones to the light ; 
Catching the last of the day’s rosy beaming, 
Flashing it back in the face of the night. 


Come from thy dreaming, the flower-bells are swinging, 
Breathing their fragrance ’mid gathering dew ; 
Faint sounds the tremulous vesper-bells ringing, 
Cut from the distance all mellow and blue. 
Vor. XXX.—27 





Come, for the heat of the day is declining, 

Cold winds are stealing from mountain and sea ; 
Softly the star of the evening is shining— 

Come, for my spirit is sighing for thee. 


Come from thy dreaming, the willows are sighing, 
Trailing their locks in luxuriant woe ; 

Delicate perfumes are lazily straying 
Down through the valley all bloomy and low. 


Here will thy spirit grow fervent and tender, 
Casting the care of the busy day by ; 

Come bathe thy soul in this glorious splendor, 
Under the bend of the beautiful sky. 


Come, for the purple-winged twilight is shading 
Mountain and valley, wild moorland and sea; 

Far in the westland the red light is fadi»g— 
Come, for my spirit is calling for thee. 
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“IN THE WORLD YE SHALL HAVE 
TRIBULATION.” 


My Savior said, “ Take up thy cross 
And follow Me where I may lead ; 

Count every earthly treasure dross, 
And losing, find thy life indeed !’” 


I raised my burden ; it was light ; 
Alas ! how heavy it has grown! 

O toilsome way! O cruel height! 
Lord, can I bear my cross alone ? 


My foes, unnumbered and unseen, 

Press madly round me day and night ; 
I have no friend on whom to lean; 

I sink in sorrow and affright ! 


O blessed voice! I hear Him say, 
“ Lo, I am with Thee till the end; 

Thy strength shall fail not through thy day, 
And I am thy eternal Friend.” 


The burdens of the world He bore, 

And shall I shrink from bearing mine ? 
Alone He walked in anguish sore, 

But me upholds with love divine. 


His grace can smooth the roughest road ; 
The way He hallowed I will take ; 
How heavy, yet how light the load 
That I must bear for His dear sake ! 


Through tribulation though He lead, 
He maketh self-denial sweet ; 

My life I lose each day indeed 
To find it at my Savior’s feet ! 


WAITING. 


WHILE we wait for our ships to come from sea, 
Let our trees and flowers be growing ; 

In our dreams Of the life that is to be, 

Let no present joys be going. 


It is foolish to dream o’er the “ might have been,” 
Or to think what the years are bringing 


When the sweet flowers bloom, and the trees are green, 


And the cheerful birds are singing. 


Your thoughts may flee to the far away— 
To your castles in the distance, 

But to any neglect of the grand to-day 
The heart should make resistance. 


You may gaze afar on a shining star, 

And forget some fair sweet blossom 

That is nearer your heart than those climes afar, 
And is longing to rest in your bosom. 


The clouds that hover anear the earth 


In the sunset are full of beauty, 
And over the clouds of this lower birth 
Shine the Evening Star of duty. 


As the light of heaven and earth are twined 
In the rainbow’s shining pinion, 





So the mingled light of soul and mind 
Make for God a fit dominion. 


It is only a few short rolling years 
That these false lights will deceive us ; 
Then let us banish all sighs and tears, 
And the shattered hopes that grieve us. 


And while we are waiting fay fulfilled dreams— 
For the goal for which we ’re longing, 

Let us not neglect the bright sunbeams, 
And the blossoms round us thronging. 


Let us gather up in our quiet path 
Each beautiful bud and blossom, 

And a peace which no selfish spirit hath 
Shall come to each weary bosom. 


For I know there will come a day of rest 
When the soul will cease its yearning— 
When the human heart shall at last be blest, 

And the bale-fires cease their burning. 


And so long as we dwell where all is change— 
Where Death holds daily revel, 

Let us cease to long for a loftier range— 
Let us tread, content, our level. 


And, after awhile, when our change shall come, 
We will think of the clouds now flying 

As fogs on the path that lead us home, 
And that true life came—in dying ! 


————__——__——- 


BABY’S PILLOW. 


I sit by the cradle watching 
The shadows, as they creep 

Over the drooping eyelids, 
Till baby falls asleep. 


Blessed sleep of my baby ! 
Sweet unconsciousness ! 
Never another pillow 
Like this will baby press. 


Never a sharp thorn pierceth 
Rosy cheek or brow ; 

Never a drop of bitter 
Toucheth the sweet lips now. 


Away in the dim, dim future, 
A manly form I trace ; 

I can see but a faint resemblance 
To this little baby face. 


There are lines of care on the forehead ; 
The lips are thinner grown ; 

The blush from the cheek is faded ; 
Is this my babe—my own? 


O the path is long up the mountain, 
Many the efforts given 

Ere the feet can press the summit 
Amid the clouds of heaven. 


Sleep, my little baby, 

In sweet unconsciousness, 
For never another pillow 

Like this thy head will press. 
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AS SHE WAS ABLE. 


T is a girlish figure half sitting and half re- 

clining in the deep bay window; a girlish 
figure, with a wealth of sunny tresses and a 
sweet, thoughtful face. Her hands are clasped 
upon the open pages of an old volume before 
her, and the words she has been reading there 
are still echoing through her soul. 

“Think not that he who hath but one talent 
may be an idler here, for there is no hand so 
weak that our wide and destitute earth does not 
need its aid. Only the earnest laborer may 
hope to hear the Master’s ‘well done’ when 
this great working-day is ended.” 

It was only the old lesson, the old, old lesson 
that had so often perplexed her—so often made 
her life seem like a meager, worthless thing. 

“Three years,” she murmured, “three years 
that are very little, and yet how long and heavy 
they seem—the years since I came from school! 
And how little I have done to fulfill the prom- 
ises of those golden days—how very little !” 

Then the tears gathered in her eyes—yath- 
ered and stood there while she thought how her 
life had darkened, and how it seemed to be 
darkening still. School-day hopes and dreams, 
whither had they gone, swept away by the great 
hand that had fallen upon her, the strong hand 
of disease that was holding her back from the 
dazzling world? Could she never, never reach 
them more, and must she bow her youth and 
her ambition to this stern behest, the man- 
date that was always saying to her “only thus 
far ?” , 

Her thoughts ran out through the circle of 
her acquaintances, and it seemed to her if she 
had but this one’s health and sphere of action, 
or that one’s talents and accomplishments, she 
would arise and gird herself anew; but, alas! 
what was there left for her, who was scarcely 
better than an invalid, in a commonplace coun- 
try home, on a country by-road, where her pres- 
ence was seldom needed and her influence 
scarcely felt? 

No wonder that the tears came to her eyes, 
and that she felt very desolate as she thought 
these thoughts—no wonder. 

Long she sat there in the gathering shadows, 
till at last she sprang forward with a start like 
one awakening from a dream, exclaiming, “ To 
perform faithfully the duty nearest thee, here is 
the true excellence of life after all. O, Father, 
help me!” : 

She rose from her seat and stood hesitatingly 
in the window. The faithful watch-dog was 
sitting outside with head erect, opening and 
‘shutting his great, round eyes. “He is on 








duty,” she thought, “ready for any good work 
just as I would be.” 

“O, Annie, I’ve found you at last,” cried an 
eager voice—“ found you dreaming here just 
when I wanted you. Fred is coming up to take 
me over to Mrs. Lorren’s to-night,” and if it 
had not been so dark you might have seen a 
deeper tinge on her rosy cheeks. “ Ma will not 
be home till late, but I thought you would go in 
and sit with papa, won’t you? And now I wish 
you would help me dress. Don’t you think my 
blue tissue will be prettiest for this evening, or 
would you wear the corn-color, or my new silk?” 

It was an easy matter to complete the young 
girl’s toilet; almost any thing was becoming to 
her on that happy night. And when she was 
dressed her generous sister looked at her with 
even more satisfaction than if she had herself 
worn the graceful, airy robes. 

But the hours with her father passed slowly 
and heavily. Somehow she never could breathe 
freely in the atmosphere of his room. The old 
man was so childish and so unreasonable; his 
moods were so changing and so violent, that, 
well as she loved him, Annie could seldom 
please him. Florrie was his pet, for he found 
delight in her sunny, child-like ways; and, 
though Annie rejoiced in her sister’s devotion, 
she sometimes almost envied her the joy of 
those who serve. 

Annie Wynn was eager to make the most 
and the best of those evening hours; so she 
moved the ottoman to her father’s feet, and sit- 
ting down there she looked up to him timidly 
with the words, “Can I do any thing for you 
now, father ?” 

“No, no, child,” was the somewhat sharp 
reply; and then he turned away his head and 
closed his eyes as if even the sight of her young 
face pained him. 

“ Florrie and Fred have just gone out,” think- 
ing to draw his thoughts from himself. 

“I wish Florrie wasn’t so fond of running 
about with that Fred,” retorted he in an irrita- 
ted tone. 

Annie saw with dismay that she had unwit- 
tingly touched a jarring chord and hastened, if 
possible, to strike a more pleasant note. 

“It is a lovely night. Mamma is having a 
fine evening for her homeward ride.” 

His wrinkled face brightened then, for he was 
very fond of the wife of his old age; much 
more so than was she of her decrepit husband, 
for his hair had grown white and he had become 
very childish in the few years of their wedded 
life. But whatever disappointment she might 
have felt was greatly appeased by the fact that 
the daughter she had brought him, her beautiful 
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Florrie, was caressed and petted till she had 
become scarcely less than queen in the old 
man’s home. 

The second Mrs. Wynn was an amiable little 
woman, but she had few thoughts beyond her- 
self, and perhaps her precious Florrie, and, 
though she was really kind at heart, her mind 
was narrow and her character very weak. 

Annie loved her mother—loved her with that 
devotion which is so beautiful in a step-daugh- 
ter, but there had never been any deep channel 
of sympathy opened between them, and poor 
Annie was left to shed many a bitter tear over 
the lack of a wise and tender counselor, such a 
one as the present Mrs. Wynn could never be 
to her. 

When Annie laid her weary, throbbing head 
upon her pillow that night the tears rolled out 
over her burning cheeks as she thought how 
little of real satisfaction the day had yielded, as 
she looked at the record that seemed to her so 
meager; and a prayer was on her lips as she 
fell asleep, such a cry for strength as never fails 
to reach the ear of the Almighty Father. 

She awoke in the full light of a rich, golden 


day in the early harvest-time, such a day as | 


mortals love, just such a one as was sweet to 
the soul of Annie Wynn; but she turned from 
it with a shudder now, for along with it there 
came a sense of ‘unutterable weariness, as if a 
great burden were rolled upon her—a heavy 
burden that was crushing out her poor, weary 
life. 

“Cast thy burden on the Lord and he shall 
sustain thee,” whispered the voice within, and, 
kneeling humbly in that bright morning hour, 
she received new strength; girding herself anew 
she went out to meet the day with a brave, 
trustful heart. 

Her mother and sister had not yet arisen, and 
Annie found their one domestic staggering un- 
der the weight of her morning duties, as if the 
load was too heavy for even her broad shoul- 
ders. 

Annie’s pleasant “good morning, Margue- 
rite,” was met with a frown and the ungracious 
words, “A bad enough mornin’ it is indeed, 
with every thing wrong side up, and bound to 
stay so.” 

Then with an impatient jerk she threw her 
arm back against the sharp corner of a shelf 
behind her, hitting her elbow a sudden rap that 
made her quiver with pain. 

Annie’s soft hands soothed the pain, her gen- 
tle words calmed the girl’s ruffled spirits ; and 
then, tucking up her sleeves, she commenced 
dusting and arranging the disordered rooms, 
humming a low, sweet air, and smiling as cheer- 








ily as if there were no unanswered longings in 
her heart. 

A few words of love and sympathy would 
have been very sweet to her that morning; to 
know that her efforts to lighten their home and 
enliven the day were noticed and appreciated 
would have been very precious. But it is in 
such ways God tries our strength and courage 
sometimes, dimming our earth-lights that we 
may learn to walk by faith alone, looking up- 
ward beyond the darkening shadows. 

Mrs. Wynn was wearied by her long visit and 
yawned languidly; Florrie’s spirits had been 
slightly disturbed, and the old man looked pale 
and discensolate. 

Annie was at first almost frozen in the chill- 
ing atmosphere and had need to rally all her 
forces to cast off its stiffening influences. But 
the breath of her genial spirits was felt at 
length, the light of her cheery words warmed 
and brightened the air till Mrs. Wynn regained 
her wonted ease, Florrie’s good humor was re- 
stored, and even her father’s haggard face 
beamed with the faint shadow of a smile. 

It was trifles that filled up that Autumn day, 
only trifles which seemed so meager that Annie 
sat down at nightfall and sighed bitterly, mur- 
muring the old, sad plaint, “ Another useless 
day, O, so useless!” Yet those little kindly 
deeds and loving words were of great price in 
the eyes of Him who seeth the hearts of men 
and weigheth their purposes—precious offerings 
that were all woven into her crown of glory, 
noble Annie. 

O, it is of just such services that the world 
has need; it is just such little rays that lighten 
the gloom of our earth-night. 

Much in the same way the days went on one 
after another—days that often seemed dark and 
cheerless, and yet were glorified by an earnest, 
unselfish spirit, an eager looking for the pleas- 
ure and benefit of others. And in the midst 
of her yearnings and self-accusings Annie was 
all the time wielding a mighty influence in her 
little world. Not they alone who loved her 
most were blessed by her pure life, but even all 
who came within her reach felt the breath of 
her sweet spirit. 

Marguerite’s temper was losing much of its 
irritability and sullenness; she was becoming 
more tidy in her habits, and held sway in the 
realm of her kitchen with a firmer and more 
cheerful hand. Jenks, the rough man who 
managed the affairs of the farm and came daily 
to the house with its garnered fruits, softened 
in her presence and grew more thoughtful. His 
wife at home caught a little of the gentler spirit 
and became a wiser woman, looking more 
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carefully to the cheer of her household and the 
well-being of her children. 

In these simple ways, and in many others, 
too, was the loving girl doing what she could, 
scattering precious seed along the waysides of 
her humble life—seed that should spring up and 
ripen into an abundant harvest. 

The days grew sliorter and colder; the leaves 
fluttered down and scattered themselves over 
the russet earth; the skies became somber, and 
the winds howled piteously, till by and by the 
snows drifted in about the dying year, and it 
was Winter at the farm-house. 

Annie’s life seemed narrower than ever now, 
and the fetters of pain were tightening about 
her; but the fire of devotion still burned 
brightly in her soul, throwing out into the world 
its strong, clear light. 

An occasional drive when the day was bright, 
an hour’s chat with a neighbor now and then, 
were the most she saw of the world beyond her 
own home; but in one way or another the short 
days were well and nobly filled, save sometimes 
when too weak for activity, and then she would 
lie patiently on her lowly couch, looking wist- | 
fully out over the snow-bound hills and in upon 
her own heart, learning the old, sweet lesson, | 
“Thy will.” And it may be, after all, that these 
were the most excellent days of her life. 

It was on the afternoon of a day like this, a | 
day that had seemed unusually long and cheer- | 
less, that the door of her room opened softly-| 
and a bright face peered in upon her. Annie | 
looked up with a smile as Florrie came in, say- | 
ing, “Ma thought you were sleeping, you ’d | 
been so long alone, but I knew if you were not | 
you must be lonesome,” drawing up a chair and 
preparing to rout the “solemn ogre,” laughing | 
merrily the while. 

“I’ve been out this afternoon seeking for | 
adventures,” she rattled on. “In the first 
place, remembering your suggestion this morn- 
ing, I called at Jenks’: so you may place 
that to your own credit, as 1 should n’t have 
thought of it otherwise. Sarah was making 
over one of her old: dresses for little Jeannie, | 
as you told her how to fix one in the Sum- 
mer, she said. It looked as if it might make | 
the poor child quite comfortable; but I could 
hardly help smiling at thought of the odd ap- 
pearance her little figure would make in that 
great dingy plaid; but I suppose the world is 
full of incongruities much worse than that, after 
all. From thence I went over to Aunt Rhoda’s. 
It is a long time since we heard from her, you | 
know. The old lady sat knitting by her fire, | 
quite alone, but she looked so comfortable and 
happy I almost felt like an intruder. She. 





seemed glad to see me, and said she had 
missed you very much since the snows came. 
‘The dear girl,’ she went on; ‘it does this 
old soul good to think of her every day.’ See 
how you are her good angel, Annie, even if 
you can not go to her.” And Florrie bent 
to kiss the tears from her sister’s cheeks. 
“On my way home Dr. Lawrence overtook 
me, with his prancing steeds and gay cutter. 
He invited me to ride, of course, and sprang 
out to assist me to a seat. He was in one 
of his most agreeable moods, and he inquired 
after you with great solicitude. Beware, or I 
shall grow fearfully jealous!” holding up one 
little finger in playful warning. “And now 
I’ll leave you to the bliss of your reflections.” 

“No, no, Florrie, don’t go yet; or perhaps 
you will bring your work and sit in the window, 
where I can watch your busy fingers.” 

“ Now, Annie, you know I can’t bear to make 
myself useful,” affirmed the young lady with 
mock gravity. “ However, to please you, I’ll 
try to cultivate my taste for industry, if I have 
any.” Then she added, in a lower tone: 
“And I sometimes think that all the goodness 


there is about me is due to you, my precious, 


sister.” 

A few days after this Mrs. Wynn opened, at 
the dinner table, a letter from her only sister. 
These two sisters were all that was left of a 
large family; and a few years ago the husband 
of this one had suddenly died, leaving five small 
children to her care. For a time she struggled 
on bravely and successfully ; but of late the 
tide had seemed to be setting against her, and 
the oldest boy, who had already reached his 
fifteenth year, and on whom she had rested 
many a fond hope, had fallen in with wicked 


| associates, who were leading him astray; and 


his poor mother’s heart was almost broken by 
this fresh calamity. 

“Poor Aunt Lucy,” sighed Annie, when Mrs. 
* How I wish 
we could do something to lighten this terrible 


Wynn had folded up the letter. 


burden !” 

“Write 
Florrie with enthusiasm. 
him any good you can.” 

“A boy of fourteen can not surely have be- 
come so hardened in his iniquity as to be be- 
yond the hope of reform,” said Annie. 

“Tf he could only be removed from those 
evil influences he might be saved.” 

“Perhaps we might invite him to spend a 
few months with us,” she continued, inquir- 
ingly. 

“A good suggestion,” replied Mrs. Wynn. 
“Yet I hardly think he could be persuaded to 


i1 e ie,” oe d 
him a letter, Annie,” suggested 


“If any body can do 
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come to our quiet home; it would be too dull 
for him here.” 

“He might like the change, though. Winter 
will soon be over, and it is really delightful 
here in the Spring.” 

After fully talking the matter over it was de- 
cided that Mrs. Wynn should write to her 
sister, holding up the attractions of the country 
in their best light, and asking the boy to make 
them a long visit. 

The following week brought a reply, express- 
ing much gratitude for their sympathy, and, 
contrary to their expectations, accepting their 
invitation. 

The preliminaries were soon arranged, and 
Walter Kendrick came to be an inmate of the 
farm-house. He was a tall, slender youth, al- 
most a man in physical growth, but still a boy 
in appearance, with a certain rough, impudent 
manner, that told a sad story of a vicious and 
hardened heart. 

Mrs. Wynn sighed, shook her head, and 
looked on him pityingly. Florrie employed her 
bright arts to make the days pass pleasantly to 
him. But it was chiefly Annie who took upon 
herself the office of monitor, seeking to show 
him how exceedingly dark are the paths of sin, 
endeavoring to awaken purer and nobler aspi- 
rations. She interested herself in all his health- 
ful pastimes, sympathizing with his boyish trials 
and innocent joys, softening his hard heart 
with so gentle a touch, and winning his affec- 
tionate respect so fully that her influence over 
him grew very strong, and he would listen to 
her kind reproofs and remonstrances when no 
one else might venture to approach him. 

Thus the weeks slipped lightly away. Spring 
came, and awoke the world to its old glad life 
again. Summer followed, with its long, bright 
days; and then Autumn swept over the hill- 
sides, lighting them up with her radiant touch. 
Walter Kendrick found so much delight in the 
country that he scarcely thought of returning 
to his city home; and when Winter came he 
drew on his mittens and plunged into the snow- 
banks with a keen relish. 

Then temptations began to thicken about 
him. His circle of acquaintance bad grown 
broader, and the long Winter evenings afforded 
many an opportunity for the gratifying of his 
depraved appetites and inclinations. In vain 
did they seek to break the charm of his evil as- 
sociates, renewing their efforts to render home 
bright and attractive; in vain were Annie’s 
warnings and pleadings—he turned away from 
them all. 

She prayed for him earnestly in those days, 
asking God to give her a greater influence over 





the wayward boy—seeking for strength thus to 
honor Him—beseeching that he might in some 
way be arrested in his mad career of wickedness 
and sin. 

It was a clear, sparkling evening in mid- 
winter. Annie sat alone on the hearth-rug, 
gazing tearfully into the glowing fire—sat alone, 
with her sad, anxious thoughts. Alas, for her 
cousin’s well-meant promises! Alas, for their 
brightening hopes! O! had the ear of Om- 
nipotence grown too heavy to listen to her 
tremulous cry? “Father in heaven, O pity 
and save!” 

The door opened quickly, and Walter Ken- 
drick strode across the room. Her face grew 
pale witl emotion as she turned toward him, 
exclaiming— 

“Why, Walter! home so early! 
sick?” 

“Sick!” repeated the youth, with bitter em- 
phasis. “Yes, sick unto death of this feverish 
life. It’s no use—my soul is starving on these 
rotten husks with which I’ve been trying to 
satisfy it—it’s no use, no use ;” and he buried 
his face in his hands. 

She bent over him tenderly, as an elder sister 
might, soothing his agitation until he became 
more composed, and spoke to her calmly. 

“T am such a wicked boy. O, so fearfully 
wicked,” he went on pitilessly, in his self- 
accusings. ‘“*And yet you have never seemed 
to give me up—not even when all others 
thought me lost. Your hope and patience have 
been a constant reproof to me, Annie. And it 
is these more than any thing else that have 
made me see what a wretch I am—lost, lost!” 

“No, dear Walter ”—her lip quivered as she 
spoke to him—*not lost, so long as there is 
One who is all long-suffering and all patience— 
not lost.” 

Long time they talked and wept there ; then, 


Are you 





kneeling together, a new light burst in upon 


the soul of Walter Kendrick—a light that guided 
his footsteps in ways of purity and peace. 
Annie Wynn’s sphere is broader now, in the 
eyes of the world. But her rich, full life, is a 
sacrifice no purer or more excellent than the 
sweet incense of those days when she was 
walking humbly in her narrower pathway, 
serving God and blessing humanity with the 
strength He gave her, even as she was able. 


Love is the diamond among the jewels of 
the believer’s breast-plate. The other graces 
shine like the precious stones of nature, with 
their own peculiar luster, and various hues, 
but the diamend is white, unlike all the others. 
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MANCHESTER AND ITS ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 


HERE is scarcely any city or town appar- 

ently so unconnected with the past as 
Manchester. One naturally looks upon it as 
the growth of the last few years, as the child 
of the cotton-plant; springing up with mush- 
room-like rapidity—more especially so since the 
discovery of the steam-engine, and consequent 
invention of machinery. It is pre-eminently 
the Cottonoplis; owing its very life to the huge 
mills, the lofty chimneys of which pollute the 
once fair valley of the Irk and Irwell, and which, 
in prosperous times, employ the many thousand 
operatives whose houses spread over what, but 
a short time ago, was greensward and shady 
woodland. And yet Manchester is rich with 
memories of olden time. It is one of the most 
ancient of English towns; it abounds with 
traces of by-gone centuries; and although acre 
after acre of new suburb springs up yearly with 
marvelous rapidity, the heart of the city re- 
mains so far unaltered as to permit the anti- 
quary to reap a rich harvest from its streets 
and buildings. 

Manchester existed as far back as the first 
century after Christ. In A. D. 50 the Britons 
erected a fort on the spot, with the name of 
Mancunium, or “ Place of Tents.” This was 
taken by Agricola, the Roman general, in A.D. 
79, and the name changed to Waacynium, or 
“ Place of Men.” 
a regular town laid out; temples, schools, and 
courts erected; a water-mill built on the Med- 
lock ; and six roads cut to the neighboring sta- 
tions—all this before A. D. 100. Fer the next 
three hundred years Mancunium remained a 
Roman station. In 429 it was plundered by 
the Picts and Scots; in 446 it was constituted 
a parish; in 547 included in the Saxon king- 
dom of Deiri; in 548 called by the appellation 
of Man-kestelh, or Man-castle; and in 620 sub- 
dued by Edwin, and made the residence of a 
lord, or “thegn,” with a “ Barons’ Hall,” at the 
junction of the Irk and Irwell, the site of the 
present Chetham Hospital. From this time it 
increased steadily ; churches were built; a royal 
mint established by Canute; and in Doomsday 
Book mention is mace of it as a Manor of Lan- 
cashire. In 1215 Robert de Gresley, Baron of 
Manchester, was one of the peers who de- 
manded Magna Charta from King John. In 
1301 the town was made a free borough. In 
1316 it became the baronial residence of the 
De la Warre family, one of whom distinguished 
himself greatly at the battle of Cressy, and 
another at Poictiers, eight years afterward. 


Fortified camps were made ; 





The Collegiate Church was founded in 1422, 
and the old Barons’ Hall converted, the year 
following, into a residence for the clergy; and 
in 1538 the place had reached to such size and 
importance as to be noticed thus by the anti- 
quary, John Leland: “Manchester, on the 
south side of Irwel River, standeth in Salford- 
shire, and is the fairest, best buildid, quikkst, 


-and most populus tounne of all Lancastre- 


shire.” 

But to come down one hundred and fifty years 
later than this. By a map published in 1793 it 
appears that all the populous suburbs which 
now stretch away toward each point of the 
compass—Broughton, Chetham Hill, Harpu- 
chey, Ancoats, Hulme—were then mere country 
lanes, with but one or two halls and gentlemen’s 
houses to be found upon them. Nay, in the 
memory of many living witnesses, St. Ann’s 
Square, lying in the center of the city, had trees 
on both sides, and Market-street—the busiest 
thoroughfare—was so narrow that two carts 
could but just pass. In fact, Manchester may 
be said to have doubled itself during the last 
thirty years, and to be even now, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy affliction which the unhappy war 
in America brought upon it, increasing at a 
rate equal to that of any other town in the 
kingdom. 

In crossing the Medlock, now nothing more 
than a dirty sewer, we have on our left the 
tamous Bridgewater Canal, the first great under- 
taking of the sort in England, and the wonder 
of its time. Adjoining this is Castle Field, now 
in the very heart of warehouses and dirty streets. 
Here the Romans erected a fort, about A. D. 80. 
It must then have been a very pretty spot, rising 
picturesquely above the banks of the winding 
Medlock, and well wooded. Indeed, so late as 
1783 the quay at Castle Field was the resort of 
a great number of “genteel strangers,” to take 
the benefit of the passage barges on the Bridge- 
water Canal, to Warrington, Liverpool, etc. 
Many interesting relics have been found in 
Castle Field from time to time. An urn was 
discovered in 1765, gold and silver coins in 
1775, a lachrymatory filled with transparent 
fluid in 1782, and a number of brazen dishes in 
1808. Besides the fort, the Romans had a for- 
tified camp a little further on. This is nowa 
paved open square, called Camp Field, with a 
church in the center, and is used for an annual 
fair, called Knot Mill Fair, of great Lancashire 
notoriety. 

In a street leading out of Camp Field, and 
close to Deansgate, stands St. John’s Church, 
built by a son of Dr. John Byrom, a poet 
of some pretensions, and of great Jacobite 
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reputation. He it was who penned the follow- 
ing ambiguous stanza, in 1746: 


“ God bless the King !* I mean our faith’s defender. 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ! 
Bat who Pretender is, or who is King, 

God bless us all—that’s quite another thing !’* 
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The Radicals had for some time been violently 
disaffected. They finally assembled, to the 
number of 60,000, in this field, and were dis- 





* George II. 








Coming back into Deansgate, but almost im- 
mediately leaving it again, we enter Peter- 
street. To our right, for miles, stretches a 
labyrinth of streets. Forty years ago there was 
nothing here but fields; and in one of these 
took place the famous Peterloo Riot, in 1819. 
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| persed with violence by the Yeomanry—several 
being killed, and a great number wounded. 
Their chairman, Henry Hunt, and some of the 
other leaders, were taken, and sentenced to va- 
rious terms of imprisonment. The field where 
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this contest took place was situated close to St. 
Peter’s Church, and hence the word “ Peter- 
loo”—the “Joo” being added in ludicrous re- 
membrance of the battle of Waterloo, which 
was fought only four years previously, 

We now turn up Motley-street, full of ware- 
houses, but at the beginning of this century the 
most fashionable part of Manchester. At the 
top is a wide, open space, fronting the Infirmary. 
Here, formerly, was a pond, called the Daub 
Hole—now to be traced by two fountains, some- 
what similar to those in Trafalgar Square. At 
this pond was the “ Ducking Stool,” used to 
punish scolds and prostitutes. 

We are now at the top of Market-street—the 
Cheapside (so to speak) of Manchester. It is 
the great commercial artery of the city. A little 
way down the street, to the right, stood, not 
long ago, Palace Inn—now Palace Buildings— 
where Charles Edward, the Pretender, slept 
when he entered Manchester in 1745. He took 
away with him a regiment of three hundred 
Manchester men, who shared his ill fate. Eight 
of their officers were beheaded on Kennington 
Common, and the heads of three of them were 
brought to Manchester and stuck upon the 
Exchange. The adherents of the Stuarts were 
very numerous here. “It was the custom”— 
we quote from a recent history—*“ of the most 
select to dine at a small public house near Dids- 
bury, a few miles out of Manchester. After the | 
cloth was removed, a large bowl of water was, 
placed upon the table, when every gentleman 
rose, and holding his glass over the water, drank 
‘The King.’ ‘This is not a toast I should have 
expected to be drank here,’ said a new guest. 
‘Tush! said his friend, ‘are we not drinking 
The King over the water!” 

At the bottom of Market-street stands the 
Exchange, and behind this again, St. Ann’s 
Square. Anciently this was the site of Acres’ 
Field—a large open green, which extended over 
what is now Cross-street, and on which an an- 
nual fair was held, granted ‘to Manchester origi- 
nally by Henry III, in 1229. The present 
Unitarian Chapel in Cross-street stands on 
the site of the first place of worship possessed 
by the Dissenters in Manchester. After the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, 
Manchester became the stronghold of the Non- 
conformists, possessing “a larger dissenting 
population than most other towns in the king- 
dom.” In connection with this, it is curious to 
remark that Manchester was one of the first 
places where Methodism took its rise. In 1747 
John Wesley was roughly handled by the mob 
for preaching at Salford Cross, and threatened 





to be played upon with the parish engine. 


Returning again to Market-street, we come to 
the old market-place itself. Near this are some 
of the oldest houses in Manchester. From the 
market-place it is scarcely a two minutes’ walk 
to the Irwell, which runs in front of, and. at 
some depth below, the cathedral. Over the 
river here was the original bridge between Sal- 
ford and Manchester—“*The Old Bridge ”— 
having on it a little chapel, and long removed 
to make way for a more convenient structure. 
The present bridge is named after her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. The view from this point is 
very picturesque. The old cathedral stands 
high to the right; beyond, amidst a confused 
pile of buildings, is the Chetham Hospital, on 
the site of the old Hall of the Manchester Bar- 
ons; below is the Irwell, into which, at a little 
distance further on, flows the Irk, formerly a 
beautiful stream, noted for the quality of its 
eels, but now a dirty, muddy ditch. The lofty 
arches of the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way, the oldest in England, complete the view 
in front. The siation is situated a little beyond 
the Chetham Hospital, on a rising ground, 
called Hunt’s Bank. It was hereabout that the 
Romans had a Summer camp, A. D. 82. The 
road that runs past the cathedral and Hunt’s 
Bank leads, for some three miles, through the 
populous districts of Lower and Higher Brough- 
ton—where forty years ago there was scarcely 
a house—and so on to Kensal Moor, the highest 
spot about Manchester. It is an extensive 
common, noted in old times for its races, duels, 
and executions. The races now take place in 
the valley below, and a very beautiful valley it is! 

But to return to Victoria Bridge. On the 
other side of the Irwell lies the original part of 
Salford, now a dense mass of low and dirty 
streets. It was here, in 1642, that the royal 
troops, under the command of Lord Strange— 
afterward Lord Derby—took up their position 
to besiege the town. They must have occupied 
the houses immediately opposite the cathedral, 
for we read, “ Captain Standish, of Duxbury, a 
Royalist, was killed by a bullet from the tower 
of the Collegiate Church, while looking out of 
the door of Robert Widdow’s house in Salford, 
September 29, 1642, upon which his soldiers 
ran away.” It was at Manchester, July 5, 1642, 
that the first blood was spilt between Charles 
I and the Parliament, announced by the House 
of Commons in a pamphilet, headed, “ The be- 
ginning of Civil Warres in England; or, Zer- 
rible News from the North.” The Civil War 
dates from this occurrence. Throughout the 
war Manchester firmly adhered to the Parlia- 
ment—Salford to the King. The Manchester 
train-bands played a conspicuous part; and the 
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town itself was fortified, and successfully with- 
stood the attack made by Lord Strange, and a 
siege of several days. The Royalist army num- 
bered 4,000 foot and 300 horse, with seven pieces 
of cannon: Their loss during the siege was 
200; that of the besieged, four killed and four 
wounded. The houses, however, were much 
damaged, and £10,000 worth of plunder taken 
away. 

Having now taken this hasty glance round 
the busy streets, we will next leave noise and 
bustle behind, and enter upon the last portion 
of our journey—the cathedral—by far the most 
interesting of Manchester antiquities. 

The appearance of the cathedral from the 
outside is somewhat peculiar. The style is 
Gothic, richly ornamented, and very beautiful ; 
but a constant system of restoration has been 
going on for some time, so that the clear-story, 
both of nave and chancel, with the parapet and 
pinnacles, as well as part of the side-aisles, have 
been entirely renewed, and stand out in all the 
whiteness of freshly sculptured stone, in strik- 
ing contrast to the rest of the building, which 
has been subjected to centuries of Manchester 
smoke. 

One step, and we have left Manchester, and 
its bustle and noise, far behind. We are in the 
nave—the real parish church of the city—filled 
with open seats, and used for service on Sun- 
days; the choir being reserved for morning and 
evening prayer on other occasions. The view 
from the west end, looking east, is very fine; 
though, compared with most other cathedrals, 
the building is wanting in size and elevation. 
Two rows of arches and columns run down 
each side of the nave, beyond which are galle- 
ries. Along the aisles thus formed, and on 
each side of the choir, are a series of chantries, 
or chapels, erected at different times by pri- 
vate families, and bearing corresponding titles. 
Those along the nave are filled with pews, and 
present no‘ distinctive features. The choir- 
aisles, and the chapels beyond these again, give 
the eastern portion of the cathedral a very intri- 
cate and striking appearance. 

It is not our intention to go through any de- 
tailed description—such a description befits a 
guide-book, rather than a brief sketch—but we 
must not omit to mention the Derby Chapel, 
a complete little church in itself, running the 
whole length of the north chancel aisle, into 
which it opens by five pointed arches. It has 
its own pulpit, reading-desk, font, and Lord’s 
table; and a separate organ, standing in a little 
chapel which juts out again on the north side. 
In this little outer chapel rest the remains of 
Dr. Stanley, warden of the College of Man- 


chester, and afterward Bishop of Ely, who died 
A. D. 1525. It is said that “he had not the 
gift of continence which the See of Rome en- 
joins, and, therefore, died excommunicated.” 
For this reason a separate chapel, beyond the 
walls of the church, was built to receive his 
bones. 

The choir itself is in some respects very 
beautiful. The stalls are of oak, surmounted 
by elaborate canopies, most exquisitely carved, 
almost unsurpassed for elegance of design and 
finished workmanship. Beyond these again, on 
the south side, is a cumbrous, awkward-looking 
bishop’s throne; on the north, the organ, which 
is any thing but ornamental, the only thing 
worthy of note about it being a couple of very 
apoplectic Siamese twins, equally stout and 
stolid looking, who work the bellows, and oc- 
cupy a conspicuous post in the north chancel 
aisle. Beyond the organ there is open iron- 
work on both sides the choir, affording a view 
of the adjacent aisles and Derby Chapel. Be- 
hind the Lord’s table is a plain and rather 
heavy-looking stone screen, and in front the 
tomb of John Huntington, the first warden of 
the college of clergy, and was anciently attached 
to the church—from whence its former name of 
the Collegiate Church of Manchester. A rebus 
on his name is carved on the eastern side of 
the central arch of the choir: on the left is a 
huntsman with hounds; on the right, a vessel 
like a tun; which two devices put together form 
the word Huntington. Speaking of the carv- 
ings, we must not omit to mention the grotesque 
figures which are wrought in the choir stalls, 
beneath the seats. In one place is a fox run- 
ning away with a goose, while a woman comes 
out of a cottage in pursuit. At one side of this 
is a pig gravely reading a book, while on the 
other is another porker, acting the schoolmaster, 
and by the help of a huge birch, teaching two 
young pigs to read. Another seat is decorated 


in a still more unseemly fashion, with a group’ 


of apes, one of them apparently administering 
extreme unction to a dying man, while the rest 
plunder his goods. On a third seat, a man, 
spitted like a pig, is roasting before a large fire, 
on which three pots are placed; in one of these 
is partly seen a dog, upon whose head a hare is 
placing the pot-lid. All the other seats are 
similarly carved with grotesque caricatures. 
Before we leave the cathedral, let us stop for 
one instant to notice the Chetham Chapel, at 
extreme east of the building, the burial-place 
of the famous Chetham family, who founded the 
adjoining hospital. If comment of ours could 
have any effect, we would earnestly protest 





against the unseemly and extremely filthy 
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condition in which this beautiful little chapel | 


is allowed to remain; at present it would seem 
to be simply used as a receptacle for old 
lumber. 

This cathedral has been several times visited 
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by royalty. James I attended service here, as 
also the unlucky Prince Charles Edward, in 
1745. In the time of the former monarch Dr. 
Murray held the office of Warden of the Col- 
legiate Church, and is said to have preached 
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only twice in Manchester, during the whole of 
his wardenship, his two texts being respectively 
the first verse in Genesis and the last in Reve- 
lation; which caused a remark to be made, that 
he had preached from one end of the Bible to 
the other. 

When, more than a hundred years ago, Dyer, 
in his “ Fleece,” described 

“A circular machine of new design 
In comic shape, which drew and spun a thread 
Without the tedious toil of needless hands ”— 

he could as little have anticipated the conse- 
quences of the introduction of mechanical cot- 
ton-spinners as that continental poet who sang— 
before the days of Columbus—of an antipodes 
could have imagined how Northern manufac- 
turers should be perplexed by Western cotton- 
growers. The cotton-spinning machines have 
furnished a livelihood to a sixth of our popula- 
tion, and made the fortunes of men of energy 
or limited capital. Not a century ago, and 
Manchester was a small, mean, dirty village; 
the country around sterile and contemptible, 
and not worth, at an average, five shillings ar 
acre. Now that village has become a large and 
splendid city, containing a wealthy and thriving 
population, and the environs are covered with 
houses. Within an area of thirty miles round 
Manchester, the population exceeds that of a 
like area around St. Paul’s. Like the banyan- 
tree of India, Manchester has stretched forth 
its branches until they have become parent 
roots; the old hamlets and solitary farms 
around the city have become thriving centers 
of trade, assuming dimensions and asserting an 
influence that is the more striking the more 
clearly it is observed. 

Manchester was one of the first places where 
the cotton trade began to extend. There, we 
are told, the chapmen used to keep pack-horses, 
and accompany them to the principal towns 
with goods in packs, which they opened and 
sold to shop-keepers, lodging what was unsold 
in small stores at the inns. The pack-horses 
brought back sheep’s wool, which was bought 
on the journey, and sold to the makers of 
worsted yarn at Manchester, or to the clothiers 
of Rochdale, Saddleworth, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. On the improvement of turnpike 
roads, wagons were set up, the pack-horses 
were discontinued, and the chapmen only rode 
out for orders, carrying with them their patterns 
in their bags. During the forty years from 1730 
to 1770, the trade was greatly pushed by the 
practice of sending these riders all over the 
kingdom to those towns which before had been 
supplied from the wholesale dealers. Their 
market is now the world. 





It is true that Manchester is situated almost 
close to an apparently inexhaustible coal-field, 
and that it derives great advantages from its 
water communications; but there is no reason 
for supposing that it could ever have attained 
its present s/a¢us but for the ingenuity and en- 
terprise of a few then obscure individuals, who 
devoted their lives to improvements in the man- 
ufacture of cotton. Before the spinning-frame, 
which was invented in 1767, came into opera- 
tion, the imports of cotton wool did not amount 
to 4,000,000 pounds a year, and the value of the 
exports seldom exceeded £200,000. Since that 
time the increase of the cotton manufactures 
has been rapid, beyond all precedent. Its prog- 
ress was not impeded by the long war, to the 
successful termipation of which it contributed 
more, perhaps, than any thing else; and what 
is no less extraordinary, it has increased eight- 
fold since the peace. “Of this gigantic manu- 
facture,” says an able writer, “ Manchester is 
the grand center, absorbing within its neigh- 
borhood fully three-fourths of the trade, and 
comprising, besides 'spinning-mills, most exten- 
sive power-loom factories and large dyeing and 
printing establishments. The manufacture of 
silk goods also, which was introduced in 1816, 
has generally been in a flourishing state since 
the removal, in 1826, of the oppressive import 
duty on raw silk. Mixed goods of silk and 
cotton occupy many hands, and many hundred 
persons are engaged in various branches of 
handicraft subordinate to the principal object 
of industry. In some cotton factories the proc- 
ess of spinning only is carried forward; but in 
others the whole process is carried on, from the 
first carding to the ultimate dressing of the 
woven and bleached fabric. Many of them are 
buildings of extraordinary size—comprising 
seven or eight stories, erected at-a heavy ex- 
pense, and filled with costly machinery. The 
rooms are kept in the most perfect state of 
cleanliness, and the strictest order, regularity, 
and silence prevail throughout the establish- 
ments. Several thousands of. spindles are at 
work in each of the principal factories, and, in 
many of them, upward of six hundred power- 
looms are in action, each producing from fifteen 
to twenty pieces of fabric, of twenty-four yards 
each, per week. Besides the population con- 
nected with the factories which almost absorb 
tlre plain goods trade, including jaconets, twilled 
cloths, and fustians, upward of nine thousand 
hand-loom weavers are employed in Manchester 
and its neighborhood in weaving cotton, silk, 
and mixed goods.” From this statement we 
get a good view of the important manufacturing 
interests centered in this place. 
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RAHEL LEVIN. 


EARS ago a young girl read a page or 

two from an English author, descriptive 
of “a social phenomenon, Rahel ;” a kind of 
spiritual queen in Germany, who lived in famil- 
iar relation with the distinguished persons of her 
country and time, the center of the most intel- 
lectual circles that clustered within the Prussian 
capital. “She exerted by the vigor and fresh- 
ness of her mind a singular influence alike 
over Prince Louis Ferdinand, the architect 
Genelli, the statesman Gentz, the Schlegels, 
Humbolidts, Schleiermacher, and Jean Paul Rich- 
ter—the first, or among the first, to recognize 
the significance of Goethe, and teach the Schle- 
gels to do it—being deep in poetry, art, and 
philosophy ; yet this woman wrote nothing, but 
thought, spoke, and did many things which 
attracted attention; admiration spreading wider 
and wider,” talked until her otherwise plain face 
became beautiful ; and who, without any attrac- 
tion except that which emanated from her won- 
derful intellect, grew to be the ‘most celebrated 
woman of European capitals. She had neither 
beauty, wealth, nor rank, and in her youth 
experienced struggles and suffering, disappoint- 
ment and sickness. 

Fascinated by so rare a being this young girl 
determined sometime to know her history, to 
see whether she were a real human being ora 
myth; and copying, upon a sandal-wood fan she 
held in her hand, a sentence said to have been 
written by Rahel—* Dear Rose: Thou hast blue 
eyes and a far other life than I with my stars and 
black ones ”—she kept it there as a memento 
and a pledge. Many years passed; gray hairs 
streaked the dark locks of the young girl, and 
one day a fan, worn to the last degree of dilapi- 
dation, was found in a cabinet of relics, bits of 
sandal wood, covered with passages from charm- 
ing authors in German and English, and odor- 
ous, too, with precious memories embalmed 
there in names of cherished friends from the 
long ago; some of the names now were in the 
books of life, some were mentioned in foreign 
lands, and others pertained to grave men and 
good women doing nobly their work in the 
world. Traced in still legible characters she 
read what was written to Rose, and said within 
herself, “I will yet fulfill that promise of my 
youth, and know more of that mysterious per- 
sonage whom Jean Paul addressed as ‘geflii- 
gelte,’ the winged one.” 

Marquis Custine in the Revue de Paris, No- 
vember, 1837, testifies: “She was a woman as 
extraordinary as Mme. de Stael, for her faculties 
of mind, for her abundance of ideas, her light 





of soul, and her goodness of heart; she had, 
moreover, what the author of Corinne did not 
pretend to, a disdain for oratory; she did not 
write. The silence of minds like hers is a force, 
too. With more vanity, a person so superior 
would have sought to make a public for herself; 
but Rahel desired only friends. She spoke to 
communicate the life that was in her; never did 
she speak to be admired ;” and, further, “ You 
could not speak with her fifteen minutes without 
drawing from that fountain of light a shower of 
sparkles. The comic was at her command, 
equally with the sublime. The proof that she 
was natural was, that she understood laughter 
as she did grief; she took it as a readier means 
of showing truth; all had its resonance in her. 
Her friends asked of themselves whence came 
these flashes of genius which she threw from 
her in conversation. Was it the effect of long 
studies, or of sudden inspiration? It was the 
intuition granted as recompense by Heaven to 
souls that are true.” 

Practical research develops the fact that she 
was born in Berlin, June, 1771, died there March 
7, 1832; that “she was of Jewish family of the 
name of Levin or Robert, and a sister of the 
poet Ludwig Robert. She early displayed ex* 
traordinary talent, and throughout a long life 
charmed all by her lively and intelligent sym- 
pathy, and by the habit of speaking her thoughts 
with little regard for conventionalisms. In 1814, 
having, according to one history, embraced 
Christianity, she became the loved wife of the 
poet Varnhagen von Ense—Karl August. She 
was then forty-three years old, being by twelve 
years the senior of her husband; yet was he 
ever devotedly attached to her, declaring always 
that she was the freshest and brightest feature 
of his existence.” At her death he wrote five 
volumes concerning her and her friends. 

Alger, an American writer, who has lingered 
among the languages of the Orient, as well as 
gleaned from the fairest tongues of the Conti- 
nent, thus gracefully sketches her in his “ Friend- 
ships of Women:” 

“Rahel Levin was such a fascinating queen 
of society, such a signal and fortunate mistress 
of the purest friendships with celebrated men, 
that her character and career are on this account 
full of interest and instruction. The secrets of 
influence, the charms that attract attention, 


awaken confidence, exert authority, dispense 


pleasure, and minister to human wants, are 
scarcely anywhere more clearly shown than in 
her person and story. The pronounced char- 
acter, the uncommon talents, the rare combina- 
tion of extreme candor and tact, the broad 
intellectual culture, and impulsive demonstra- 
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tiveness of the youthful Jewess, very soon gave 
her a prominent position in society, and made 
her fascination felt and talked about. Her first 
advent and sway prophesied her future renown 
as the most celebrated woman in Germany who 
has kept an open drawing-room for the practice 
of conversation and the joy of intellectual so- 
ciety. It was said of her at that early period, 
‘She was full of an obliging good temper, that 
made her anticipate wishes, divine annoyances 
in order to relieve them, and forget herself in 
seeking to make others happy.’ 

“Her thirtieth year she spent in France, 
where she had the finest opportunities for study- 
ing the famous salon life of Paris. Without 
being captivated, or at all overborne by it, she 
no doubt drew many lessons, and profited much 
from it on carrying her German soul back to 
her German home. Returning to Berlin, she 
bewitched all the choice spirits of that city. 
Married to Varnhagen von Ense, her house 
was, for a quarter of a century, as her mother’s 
had been by her presence, the rendezvous of 
whatever was noblest, purest, strongest, most 
distinguished in Germany; she moved among 
them as a queen, looked up to by all. In all 
writings pertaining to her, the conspicuous ele- 
ment is friendship—the reception, reciprocation, 
culture, and expression of friendship. The king 
among friends was her lover and husband, Varn- 
hagen von Ense; her union with him was not 
more a marriage of persons than it was of 
minds, souls, lives, and social interests and 
ends. He thus describes her as she first 
dawned upon him amid the highest society of 
Berlin: ‘There appeared a light, graceful figure, 
of small stature but strong make, with delicate, 
full limbs, feet and hands remarkably small; 
the countenance, encircled with dark locks, spoke 
intellectual superiority; the quick and yet firm, 
deep glances left the observer in doubt whether 
they gave or received more; an expression of 
suffering lent a soft grace to the features. She 
moved in a dark dress, light almost as a shadow, 
but also with freedom and sureness ; her greet- 
ing was as easy as it was kindly. But what 
struck me most was the sonorous and mellow 
voice which seemed to swell from the inmost 
depths of the soul, and a conversation the most 
extraordinary I ever met with. She threw out 
in the most facile and unpretending fashion, 
thoughts full of originality and humor, where 
wit was united with simplicity, and acuteness 
with amiability; and into the whole a deep 
truth was cast, as it were out of iron, giving to 
every sentence a completeness of impression 
which rendered it hard for the strongest in any 
way to break or rend it. In her presence I had 





the conviction that a genuine human being stood 
before me in its most pure and perfect type; 
through her whole frame, and in all her motions, 
nature and intellect in fresh, breezy reciprocity ; 
organic shape, elastic fiber, living connection 
with every thing around; the greatest origi- 
nality and simplicity in perception and utterance; 
the combined imposingness of innocence and 
wisdom ; in word and deed alertness, dexterity, 
precision ; all imbosomed in an atmosphere of 
goodness and benevolence; all guided by an 
energetic sense of duty, and heightened by a 
noble self-forgetfulness in the presence of the 
joys and griefs of others.’ ” 

Such is a glimpse of Rahel who, for thirty 
years, exemplified in her drawing-room, amid 
the joy and admiration of the most glorious 
circle of her countrymen, that rich, strong, free, 
and noble ideal of womanhood, which Herder, 
Schiller, Richter, and Goethe illustrated in so 
many of their works. So many contrasted quali- 
ties met and were reconciled in her that differ- 
ent friends and critics report her in quite differ- 
ent likenesses, and all were true. Gentz, the 
celebrated politician, called her a great man, 
and declared himself in comparison a woman. 

Yet no one who knew her could deny that 
she strikingly possessed the best traits of her 
sex—purity, tenderness, modesty, patience, and 
self-sacrifice. In 1813, during the horrors of 
disease in Berlin, and the horrors of war in 
Prague, she gave herself up with joy to nursing 
the sick and wounded. 

Her intellectual power and her tact formed, 
no doubt, one strong element of the attraction 
which drew and kept so many artists, philoso- 
phers, statesmen, preachers, and brilliant social 
leaders by her side. But her heroic and un- 
conquerable truthfulness was a still more royal 
and authoritative trait. Some of her sentences 
on this point seem burned into the page as by 
the flame of a blow-pipe. To those who ex- 


pressed their admiration and respect of her she. 


said, “ Natural candor, absolute purity of soul, 
and sincerity of heart, are the only things 
worthy of homage.” She wrote to a friend: 
“ Never try to suppress a generous impulse or 
crowd out a genuine feeling; despair or dis- 
couragement is the only fruit of dry reasoning 
unenlightened by the heart.” 

In the following sentence she betrays, by the 
law of opposites, the deepest charm of such a 
nature as her own ; namely, a thoroughly sincere 
and fluent spontaneousness of character. “I 
have just found out the thing that I most utterly 
hate; it is pedantry. To see such a big noth- 
ing in full march is to me the most revolting 
and unendurable of sights.” 
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Another fine and winning quality in Rahel 
was her profound interest in exalted and orig* 
inal characters, and her ardent veneration for 
them. . This drew them gratefully to her in return, 
All aspirants for true interior greatness natu- 
raliy love and revere those who exemplify their 
ideal to them. She once called Goethe and 
Fichte the first and second eyes of Germany. 
One is rarely met capable of such enthusiasm 
for great souls, and it is most charming. Her 
maxim, like that of all the strongest and highest 
guiding souls of our race, was, “ Act only from 
your inmost conscience, and only good will 
come to you.” 

A fatal disease struck her at sixty-two. Her 
husband scarcely left her bedside until the last; 
he continued to read her favorite books to her. 
The young Heine, hearing that fresh rose leaves 
applied to her inflamed eyes were grateful, sent 
her his first book of poems enveloped in a 
basket of roses. Rahel wrote her own epitaph: 
It is this: ‘Good men, when any thing good 
happens to mankind, then think affectionately 
in your peace, also of mine.” 

Thus does one of our own writers discourse 
of her. Another, whose name is imperishable, 
and who is so thoroughly learned in the lan- 
guage of the father-land, that he brings us al- 
most into the presence of its greatest mind, 
gives direct information of her through these 
memorials written by her devoted husband. 
From this work I present some features. We 
must remember that hers was a mind for a large 
part, at least, if not during the whole of her 
life, groping in the darkness of Judaism. If 
Christ had but been the center and source of 
her illumination, what light would have shone 
upon the Rationalistic philosophers about her! 
What a brilliant defender would she have been 
for the crucified and risen Lord, she who loved 
the truth so well! 

First of all, we have looked at the portrait 
of Rahel, given in these volumes. It is a face 
full of thought, of affection, and energy; with 
no pretension to beauty, yet lovable and attrac- 
tive in a singular degree. The strong, high 
brow, and still eyes are full of contemplation ; 
the long upper lip protrudes itself to fashion a 
curved mouth expressive of laughter and affec- 
tion, of strong endurance, of noble, silent scorn ; 
the whole countenance looking as with cheerful 
clearness through a world of great pain and dis- 
appointment, one of these countenances which 
a lady meant when she said, “ But are not all 
beautiful faces ugly, then, to begin with?” We 
have Varnhagan’s account of their intercourse ; 
of his first young feeling toward her, his long 
waiting and final meeting of her in snowy 





weather under the lindens, in company with a 
lady whom he knew; his tremulous speaking to 
her there, the rapid progress of their intimacy, 
and so onward to love and marriage; a Petrar- 
chan romance, and yet a reality withal. 

It is said that her letters and aphorisms 
which he published do not reveal the talent and 
clearness traditionally ascribed to her conver- 
sation, and that these printed volumes produce 
the effect not of speech, but -of multifarious 
wind-music; but after all, we can understand 
how ¢a/k of that kind in an expressive mouth, 
with bright, deep eyes, and the vivacity of social 
movement, of question and response, may have 
been delightful. We give some of them: 

“Have you not remarked that Homer is 
great whenever he speaks of the water, as 
Goethe is when he speaks of the stars? 

“ What a commonplace man! If he did not 
live in the same time with us, no mortal would 
mention him! 

“In the meanest hut is a romance, if you 
but knew the hearts there. 

“True misery is ashamed of itself; hides 
itself and does not complain. You may know 
it by that. 

“So long as we do not take even the injus- 
tice that is done us, and wh ~h forces the burn- 
ing tears from us; so long as we do not take 
even this for just and right, we are in the thick- 
est darkness without dawn. 

“ When I write to a friend’s heart, it comes 
to pass that the sultry laden horizon of my soul 
breaks out in lightning. Heavenly ones Jove 
lightning. 

“T can not lie; fancy not that I take credit 
for it. I can not, just as one can not play upon 
the flute. 

“ As if there ever was, or could be, a great 
intellect without a mean heart! 

“To me it was appointed not to write, or 
act, but Zo dive. 

“ An entire surrender into the hands of Him 
who wields all possibilities, and an honest deal- 
ing with the depths of our own hearts—this 
seems to me more than all philosophy, and a 
thing well pleasing to God.” 

One little scene from her death-bed and we 
are done: 

“ She said to me one morning, after a dread- 
ful night, with the penetrating tone of that lovely 
voice of hers, ‘O, I am still happy, I am God’s 
creature still; he knows of me; I shall come 
to see how it was good and needful for me to 
sufter; of a surety I had something to learn by 
it. And am I not already happy in this trust, 
and in all the love I feel and meet with ?” 

“In this manner she spake one day, among 
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other things, with joyful heartiness, of a dream, 
which always from childhood she had remem- 
bered and taken comfort from. ‘In my seventh 
year,’ she said, ‘I dreamed that I saw God 
quite near me; he stood expanded above me, 
and his mantle was the whole sky ; on a corner 
of this mantle I had leave to rest, and lay there 
in peaceable felicity until I awoke. Ever since, 
through my whole life, this dream has returned 
on me, and in the worst times was present also 
in my waking moments, and a heavenly comfort 
to me. I had leave to throw myself at God’s 
feet, on a corner of his mantlé, and he screened 
me from all sorrow there; he permitted it.’ 

“The following words, which I felt called to 
write down exactly as she spoke them on the 
2d of March, are ‘also remarkable: ‘What a 
history!’ cried she, with deep emotion. ‘A 
fugitive from Egypt and Palestine am I here; 
and find help, love, and kind care among you. 
To thee, dear August, was I sent by this guid- 
ing hand of God, and thou to me; from afar 
from the old times of Jacob and the Patriarchs ! 
With a sacred joy I think of this, my origin, 
of all this wide web of pre-arrangement. How 
the oldest remembrances of mankind are united 
with the newest reality of things, and the most 
distant times and places are brought together! 
What, for so long a period of my life, I consid- 
ered as the worst ignominy, the sorest sorrow 
and misfortune, that I was born a Jewess, this 
I would not part with now at any price. Will it 
not be even so with these pains of sickness? 
Shall I not, one day, mount joyfully aloft on 
them, too; feel that I could not lack for them 
at any price? O, August, this is just, this is 
true; we will try to go on thus! 

“Thereupon she said, ‘Dear August, my 
heart is refieshed toits inmost; I have thought 
of Jesus, and wept over his sorrows; I have 
felt, for the first time felt, that he is my 
brother!’ ” 

So died Rahel Varnhagen von Ense, born 
Levin, a singular biographic phenomenon of 
this century; a woman of genius, of depth, and 
true worth; a woman equal to the highest 
thoughts of her century. That such a woman 
should have lived unknown and, as it were, 
silent to the world at large, is peculiar in this 
time. 

She has ideas unequaled in De Stael; a 
sincerity, a pure tenderness and genuineness 
which that celebrated person had not, or had 
lost. 

Enough for us, Rahel did not write. She 
sat imprisoned, or it might be fosteringly em- 
bowered in those circumstances of hers; ‘she 
was not appointed to write or to act, only to 





live.” Call her not unhappy on that account, 
call her not useless; Rahel’s life was not an 
idle one for herself or for others. She left no 
stamp of herself on paper; but in other ways, 
doubt ii not, the virtue of her working in this 
world will survive all paper; for the working 
of the good and the brave, seen or unseen, en- 
dures literally forever, and can not die. 





REMARKABLE PLANTS. 


I. THE LATTICE PLANT. 

Fence seventy years ago a French botanist 

collected in Madagascar specimens of this 
singular plant, but for more than fifty years no 
living specimens were brought to Europe. The 
Rev. William Ellis, whose connection with Mad- 
agascar has produced marvelous changes in the 
past, and will influence all its future history, 
brought from that island the first living speci- 
mens some fifteen years ago, and now it is to 
be found in most botanic gardens and in many 
private collections. It grows without much 
trouble, and in a short time will be an ornament 
in the windows of every cottager or artisan 
who is fond of plants. 

There is little of interest in the inconspicuous 
flowers, but it would be difficult to imagine any 
thing more delicate and beautiful than the ex- 
quisite net-work of the leaves. 

The plant grows under water near the mar- 
gins of running streams. Its thick root, or, 
rather, horizontal stem, creeps along the surface 
of the mud, throwing out long, fine roots below, 
and at intervals, on its upper surface, clusters 
of leaves. The leaves are supported on stalks 
which are long enough to bring them just under 
the surface of the water, where they are spread 
out more or less horizontally. The leaves are 
of an oblong form, nine or ten inches long, and 
two orathree inches broad. They have a strong 


mid rib, but the remainder of the leaf is like a. 


living fibrous skeleton, formed by the interlacing 
of two sets of veins. The one set are longitu- 
dinal, and nearly parallel to the mid rib and the 
margin of the leaf; the others spring from the 
mid rib and pass outward toward the margin, 
crossing the longitudinal series at right angles, 
and forming quadrangular meshes. 

Leaves, as a rule, are composed of numerous 
veins, with cellular matter spread out between 
them, and uniting them so as to form a flat, 
continuous surface, The leaf of the lattice plant 
seems as if it were composed entirely of the 
veins; but when a leaf is examined by the 
microscope it is seen that the delicate veins are 
surrounded by a layer of cells, These cells are 
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more numerous in some leaves which have the 
meshes oval—this form being produced by the 
filling up the angles of the ordinary form of 
mesh. Leaves are also occasionally found in 
which the meshes are entirely filled up, so as to 
form a perfect blade. 

At first the leaf is of a pale yellowish color ; 
in the several stages of its growth it passes 





through every gradation of color, from that 
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named to a dark olive, becoming, before it 
finally decays, brown or nearly black. 

Mr. Ellis thus describes the aspect of the 
living plant: “It is scarcely possible to imagine 
any object of the kind more attractive than a 
full-grown plant, with its dark-green leaves 
forming the limit of a circle two or three feet 
in diameter, and presenting in the transparent 
water, within that circle, leaves in every stage 
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of development, both as regards color and size. 
Nor is it less curious to notice that these slender 
and fragile structures, apparently not more sub- 
stantial than the gossamer, and flexible as a 
feather, still possess a tenacity and wiriness 
which allows the delicate leaf to be raised by 
the hand to the surface without injury.” 

The beauty of the growing plants is greatly 


enhanced by the innumerable cells of oxygen 
Vot. XXX.—28 





entangled among its meshes, and glittering in 
the sun, which it has disengaged from the 
carbonic acid gas on which it lives. 

The flowering stalk rises from the middle of 
the cluster of leaves. As it pushes itself up to 
the surface of the water it is covered by a 
singular little cap, which falls off entire, and 
liberates the two short and fleshy branches on 
which the small colorless flowers are borne. 
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LEMNAS, OR DUCK-WEEDS. 


Lemna trisula. 
Wolffia arrhiza. 


Lemna minor. 
Lemna gibba. 


At the period of the year when the thick 
fleshy root or creeping stem is stored with 
starch, the natives of Madagascar collect it and 
use it as an article of food. It is called by 
them “ouvirandrano,” which means water-yam, 
because when cooked it tastes like the yam. 
Botanists have adopted the native name for the 
genus, giving it, in accordance with their in- 
variable practice, a Latin termination—Oxvi- 
randra, and adding fenestralis as the designa- 
tion of the species in allusion to the remarkable 
structure of the leaf. 


II. THE DUCK-WEEDS. 


Every-where the ponds and still waters are 
covered during Summer with small floating green 








WOLFFIA ARRHIZA, IN FLOWER. 


Seen from above. (GREATLY MAGNIFIED.) 


Lemna polyrrhiza. 


leaves, which are known by 
the name of duck- weed. 
Objects so common seldom 
receive any attention, ex- 
cept from the special student 
of botany. Yet a world of 
wonders may be seen by any 
one who will, with a little 
care, examine a handful of 
these weeds, transferred 
from their native pond into 
a transparent glass jar, and 
study the endless variety of 
minute animals which they 
support. 

Four kinds of duck-weed 
are represented in our plate. 
The most common form is 
also the smallest; it is a 
little roundish disk of bright 
glistening green, generally 
with two smaller disks, one 
| growing from each side to- 
“ward the one end of the 
plant. The apparently var- 
nished upper surface of the 
leaf is always exposed to 
the air. It at once throws 
off any water that may fall 
upon it. A single long and 
slender root is sent down 
into the water. The delicate 
growing end of this is protected by a cap, some- 
thing like a small cap of liberty, which is pushed 
before the growing point. Two of the remain- 
ing three agree very closely with this small 
form, except that one has a large number of 
roots, and the other has a very thick leaf. 

The fourth has a somewhat different appear- 
ance, being oval, with a sharp point at one end, 
and a little stalk at the other. It also wants 
the glistening appearance on the upper surface, 
as it does not grow floating on the water, but 
just a little under it. These little plants are 
occasionally, but very rarely, met with in flower. 
The flowers are inconspicuous, and are pro- 
duced in little slits on the edges of the leaves. 

Popularly, a flower is the opened petals of 
the plant; and the more 
numerous the petals, though 
produced at the expense of 
the other parts of the flower, 
the more perfect it is to the 
florist and the public. On 
the other hand, the botanist 
places no importance on the 
petals ; they, are to him only 
Section. the envelopes of the true 
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flower, which is composed of stamens and 'pis- 
tils. Indeed, a very large proportion of the 
flowers with which he is acquainted are entirely 
destitute of petals, and composed only of the 
essential parts just named. Among these are 
the flowers of the duck-weeds. 

Three years ago a singular duck-weed was 
found in a pond near London, which is specially 
remarkable for its very minute size. It is a 
small speck of bright green, somewhat oval in 
shape, with a flat upper surface, and a swollen 
fleshy under surface. These plants vary in 
size—it would require fifty of the smallest placed 
end to end by their longest diameter to make 
aninch. Yet in this minute speck a flower is 
borne, which in due time produces a perfect 
seed, inclosed in its proper seed vessel. The 
flower grows in a pit dug out of the upper 
surface. It is composed of a single stamen 
and pistil. The whole plant is entirely made 
up of small cells, and in this respect it differs 
from all other flowering plants, which invariably 
have some vascular tissu entering into their 
composition. 
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SECOND PAPER. 

T seems a rapid transition from desoribing 

the early childhood of the female sex in 
India to speak of her betrothal, yet the inter- 
vening space is not very extensive. The Hin~ 
doo Shasters say that a girl is marriageable 
when she is seven years of age, but that she 
may wait till she is ten years old. The term 
“marriage” is used in their writings to include 
betrothal as well as what we mean by the term. 
Reserved for a husband is, in their view, almost 
as sacred as being resigned to his care. 

As soon as a little girl has reached her fifth 
birthday her parents begin anxiously to seek a 
marriage settlement for her. Their great con- 
cern henceforth relates to her nuptials. They 
would consider it a decided reproach if she saw 
her twelfth natal day without being at least 
betrothed. The whole matter is held in their 
own hands. The poor girl has no choice or 
voice in her own destiny—all is arranged with- 
out consulting her views or affections in any 
way whatever. So that, if true love is devel- 
oped in the matrimonial relations of Hindoo 
life, it is not in consequence of the system, but 
in spite of it. Marriages of love in our sense 
there can be none in India. All must be 
arranged ere the parties can see each other; 
and the higher the caste and class in society, 
the more intensely true are the following state- 
ments. 





A Hindoo visiting America would be aston- 
ished at nothing so much as at the number of 
“old maids” he would see, and at their calm 
happiness and the great tespect accorded to 
them in their own families and in society. He 
would be confounded at not finding the first 
evidence of that “deep disgrace” which such a 
condition would involve in his country. It is 
difficult to convey to western readers a full idea 
of the curious and whimsical confusion of ideas 
in such a man’s mind as he thus contemplated 
a state of things that he would regard as noth- 
ing less than a calamity to all concerned. 

The Lawgiver Menu has laid the obligations 
heavily upon the father, so that he can not 
escape the public sentiment. Menu ordains as 
follows: “ Reprehensible is the father who gives 
not his daughter in marriage at the proper 
time ;”" and again, “To an excellent and hand- 
some youth of the same class, let every man 
give his daughter in marriage, according to law, 
even though she have not attained her age of 
eight years.” 

He carries up the responsibility to an awful 
height by declaring the neglectful father, whose 
daughter has not been wed at twelve years old, 
as incurring a guilt equal to that of the murder 
of a Brahman for every additional month she 
continues single. He reduces, according to her 
age, the amount of the nuptial present which 
the father receives, and even deprives herself 
of the right to carry her ornaments from her 
home in the same proportion, and thus appeals 
to the mean motive of personal interest to hurry 
on her settlement. 

As to the respective ages Menu allows, “A 
man aged thirty years may marry a girl of 
twelve, if he find one dear to his heart, or a 
man of twenty-four a damsel of eight; but if he 
finish his studentship earlier, and the duties of 
his next order would otherwise be impeded, let 
him marry immediately.” 

In justice to the facts it should be remem- 
bered that the natives of India reach maturity 
earlier than the natives of our colder clime 
But making all due and reasonable allowance, 
enough is intimated in thése quotations to show 
the character of the laws which thus assume to 
decide for woman, without her consent, the 
most momentous conditions of her lifé and her 
future. The highest authorities of the country 
have decided that “mother and father are the 
first gods known ;” “the father is lord over his 
own daughter;” that is, can disposé of her to 
whomsoever he chooses. -“ Fate’ and her -sire 
alone exact obedience from a daughter.” 

The responsibility being thus upon them, 
every father feels keenly, and all the more as 
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his child approaches her marriageable age, this 
accountability to avoid the condemnation of 
leaving his daughter asancrita,; that is, desti- 
tute of the marriage sacrament. If he fails in 
this the law releases his children from all obli- 
gation of respect or obedience to him. So that 
a family with a daughter who has reached the 
age of puberty, and still unmarried, is looked 
upon as laboring under the displeasure of their 
gods. No man considers himself respectable 
till he is married, and if his father be dead his 
elder brothers become responsible to see him 
suitably wed, or else he is justified in reproach- 
ing them with “his degraded condition.” Noth- 
ing appears more strange to them than the 
indifference to their sad situation which is 
exhibited by old bachelors among the white 
people. How they can live thus, or dare to die, 
not having fulfilled what they regard as life’s 
first duty, they can not imagine! 

Surely the punishment exceeds the offensé 
when this singular code of law condemns to 
perdition in the following free-and-easy style: 
“He who makes a marriage contract with the 
connubial fire, while his elder brother continues 
unmarried, is called Perivitiri, and the elder 
brother a ferivitte. The perivittri, the perivitte, 
the damsel thus wedded, the giver of her in 
wedlock, and fifthly, the performer of the nuptial 
sacrifice, all sink to a region of torment.” (Sec. 
171, Chap. III.) 

He also ordains, in the same chapter, that 
“the wife of an elder brother is considered as 
mother-in-law to the younger; and the wife of 
the younger as daughter-in-law to the elder.” 
This implies, what is generally a fact, that it is 
seldom that a young couple in India have the 
luxury of a separate home. The bride is gen- 
erally taken to her father-in-law’s residence, 
and receives her apartment within the inclosure 
surrounding the general home. The outer rooms 
are occupied by the males of the family, the 
inner or secluded ones by the wo.nen—hence 
called the Zenana. The young wife has thus 
to realize her comfort in view of her legal sub- 
ordination to the authority and temper, first of 
her mother-in-law proper, then her husband’s 
eldest brother’s wife, and then her own hus- 
band’s wife, if he has already one before she is 
wed. Such a state of society can not, even at 
the best, be very much of a paradise for the 
young wife. These inner apartments are never 
entered by one of the opposite sex, save by the 
father, her husband’s brothers, or by children, 

Haram—or as Mr. Lane spells it, Hhareem— 
signifies sacred, prohibited. The temple at 
Mecca is called A/-haram,; that is, the sacred 
inviolable temple. : The Seraglio of the Turks 





is a compound word, formed from sura, “house, 
apartment,” and ahu/, “family, domestic; 
hence Surahulio, or Seraglio, the “family or 
female apartment.” Haram sera, and muhal 
sera, are nearly synonymous words, and are 
often used to express the inner apartments in 
India. The common term is Zenana—from 
Zun, “a woman,” .Zunun, “women”—an in- 
stance of the prevalence of the Persian language 
over the vernacular. (The Calcutta Review, 
No. IV.) 

“Courtship” in our Christian sense the 
maiden in India can never know. She is not 
allowed to see or converse with him to whose 
control she will erelong be handed over. She 
can not write to him, for she can neither read 
nor write—all she is able to do is to follow the 
instructions, to “worship the gods for a good 
husband.” She is taught to commence as soon 
as she is four years old. Her prayers are ad- 
dressed chiefly to Kama-dera, the Hindoo Cupid. 
The books represent him as having for a steed 
an elephant composeg of entwined female forms, 
and that elephant is darkness; his car is the 
South wind; his bow the sweet sugar cane, 
with a row of green honey bees for its string, 
and charmed flowers for its fine arrows; his 
minister is Spring; the ocean is his drum; 
his trumpeters are birds, and his conquering 
troops are women. He is especially worshiped 
where he celebrates his triumphs in connection 
with marriage festivals. 

She prays, and father and mother manage 
the business of selection. Each caste has its 
professional match-makers, and their aid is indis- 
pensable. When the negotiations have reached 
a certain definiteness, the Pundits are consulted 
to avoid mistakes of consanguinity, and then 
the astrologers, who pronounce upon the care- 
fully preserved horoscopes of the boy and girl, 
whether they can be united with safety. These 
preliminaries all found satisfactory, the aid of the 


Brahman is sought to ascertain if the family god - 


favors the union. The stars, the gods, and men 
being a unit, negotiations are opened between 
the parents and relations as to the amount of 
gift and dowry; and when conclusions are reached 
here to their mutual satisfaction, the astrologer 
is again called in to ascertain and name a lucky 
day,when the agreement may be registered 
and a bond for the dowry executed. This is 
done with due solemnity, and then the astrolo- 
ger has again to ascertain and name a lucky 
day for the ceremony, which is accepted by the 
parents under their bond to see the consumma- 
tion of the engagement. This is the usual 
method, slightly varied in different localities, 
It is easily expressed in these few words, but 
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what anxiety, what care and inquiry before 
these determinations can be reached ! 

No part of the Institute of Menu is more 
definite and circumstantial than that which gives 
the law of selection in marriage. With the eye 
and taste of a whimsical connoisseur in female 
charms, the old legislator has prescribed the 
standard of excellencies in age, caste, condi- 
tion, and qualities, by which the Hindoo maiden 
is to bé tested. Nor has he or his commenta- 
tors forgotten the requisite compromises that 
will arise in such cases. 

With great care and anxiety the questions 
of consanguinity, name, physical condition, mo- 
tion, family, etc., have all to be decided upon. 
But let this singular law speak for itself. 

As to relationship, “she who is not de- 
scended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, and who is not known 
by the family name to be of the same primitive 
stock with his father or mother, is eligible by a 
twice-born man for nuptials and holy union.” 

The phrase “ twice born defers to the invest- 
iture of high-caste men with the sacred string 
into the full immunities of their order called a 
“second birth.” ' 

As to families outside the pale of selection 
Menu ordains: “In connecting himself with a 
wife let him studiously avoid the ten following 
families, be they ever so great, or ever so rich 
in kine, goats, sheep, gold, and grain : the family 
that has omitted prescribed acts of religion; 
that which has produced no male children; 
that in which the Veda has not been read; that 
which has thick hair on the body, and those 
which have been subject to hemorrhoids, to 
phthisis, to dyspepsia, to epilepsy, to leprosy, 
and to elephantiasis.” 

The right family and the proper relationship 
having been carefully sought and found, the 
child’s personal suitability is then examined: 
and urst her age: * A B.ahm.n sh.ou'd, accord- 
ing to law, marry a maiden about a third of his 
own age.” The exact proportion is not fre- 
quently realized; but whether the bridegroom 
be old or young, the Hindoo bride should not 
be over twelve years of age. 

Her name is the next consideration, and the 
legislator has seriously provided for this also. 
Lovers in this land offer new names, and ladies 
accept them and lose their own. In India it is 
not so. There the wife is ever known only by 
her maiden name; hence the name is of vital 
importance, and the law gravely prescribes as 
follows: “Let him not marry a girl with the 
name of a constellation, of a tree, or of a river, 
of a barbarous nation, or of a mountain, or of a 
winged creature, a snake, or a slave; nor one 





with any name raising an image of terror. The 
names of women should be agreeable, soft, 
clear, captivating the fancy, auspicious, ending 
in long vowels, resembling words of benedic- 
tion.” (Chap. III, sec. 4.) 

A list of sixty-nine names of Hindoo ladies 
is before us as we write, and all of them answer 
to this requirement. They run thus, “ Hira. 
Kaminee, Dasee, Munee, Pudma, Sidhoo, Bhu- 
wanee, Rutuna,” ete. 

The more important matters of form, figure, 
and condition, receive corresponding attention 
from these sacerdotal legislators, and they in- 
struct the young gentlemen in search of a wife 
as follows: “Let him not marry a girl with 
reddish hair, nor with any deformed limb; nor 
one troubled with habitual sickness; nor one 
either with no hair or with too much; nor one 
immoderately talkative; nor one with inflamed 
eyes. Let him choose for his wife a girl whose 
form has no defect; who has an agreeable 
name; who walks gracefully like a phenicop- 
terus, or like a young elephant; whose hair 
and teeth are moderate respectively in quality 
and size, and whose body has exquisite soft- 
ness.” (Chap. III, sec. 4-10.) 

The Aurva, dilecting this instruction, tells 
the suitor that he is to: select “one who is not 
very black nor yellow complexioned, and who 
is not from birth a cripple or deformed. He 
must not marry a girl who is vicious or un- 
healthy, of low origin or laboring under disease; 
one who has been ill brought up, or who talks 
improperly, or who inherits some malady from 
father or mother; one who has a beard, or has 
a masculine appearance; one who speaks thick 
or thin, or who croaks like a raven; one who 
keeps her eyes shut, or has the eyes very 
prominent; or who has hairy legs or thick 
ankles ; or who has dimples in her cheeks when 
she laughs. Nor a girl with a harsh skin, 
or with whie nals, or wiih red eyes, or with 
very fat hands or feet; or who is a dwarf, or 
very tall; or whose eyebrows meet, or whose 
teeth are very far apart and resemble tusks.” 

Were such puerilities as these, or such un- 
derlying contempt for rejected women ever be- 
fore embodied in legislation, or made the free 
and unmerciful subject of elaborate commentary 
like this! And then what a standard of taste 
these priestly lawgivers must have set up for 
themselves, when they ruthlessly reject the fair 
lady for the dimple which the smile develops 
upon her cheek! Truly their taste was worthy 
of their theology. 

This fastidious selection having at last been 
decided, and the preliminaries we have already 
noted completed, the two children are then 
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duly and properly betrothed by the officiating 
Brahman. So legal, however, is that cere- 
mony considered that, should the boy die. ere 
they come to live together as man and wife, the 
little girl is thereby constituted a widow, and 
under the law of her religion is debarred from 





ever marrying any one else. Indeed, till British 





humanity interfered many of them became Sut- 
tees, and were actually burned with the dead 
body of the youth whom they never knew nor 
loved as a husband—being a virgin, a widow, 
and a suttee on the last wretched day of their 
singular life ! 

As soon as the ceremony of betrothal has 
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taken place the little girl enters on a new phase 
of her existence. . Henceforth she is no more 
free to roam the fields and enjoy the lovely face 
of nature. Reserved for her husband, she can 
no longer be seen with propriety by any man 
save her father and brothers. She is henceforth 


“a purdah masheen ”—one who sits behind the 
curtain, within the inclosure which surrounds 
her mother’s home, and her education com- 
mences. 

My lady readers must not mistake the mean- 
ing of this term. Alas, its significance is very 
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different there from what it is here. In fact, no 
part of an American definition of education 
would apply to the culture under which a daugh- 
ter of India is fitted for future life. It does not 
for her include reading, or writing, or history, 
or science, or aught else which we include in 
its meaning. Education, in its proper sense, is 
denied to the females of India, denied on prin- 
ciple, and for reasons which are unblushingly 
avowed, and all of which are reflections upon 
her womanly nature—one of them being the 
position that education in the hands of a woman 
would most likely become an instrument of evil 
power. She is deliberately doomed by modern 
Hindooism to a life of ignorance because she is 
a woman. 

There is, however, one class of females in 
India who are distinctly released from this 
doom of an illiterate mind; who can read, and 
write, and quote the poets, and jest with the 
conundrums and “wise saws” of their land. 
The writer has known of attempts made by this 
class of girls to enter our schools to add the 
English tongue to their acquisitions, to be used 
by them for the worst of purposes. These are 
the “ Nauch Girls ”—a portrait of one of whom, 
from a photograph, is here given as she appears 
in public. 

Their title means dancing girls. No man in 
India would allow his wife or daughter to dance, 
and as to dancing with another man, he would 
forsake her forever, as a woman lost to virtue 
and modesty, if she were to attempt it. In 
their observation of white women there is noth- 
ing that so much perplexes them as the fact 
that fathers and husbands will permit their 
wives and daughters to indulge in promiscuous 
dancing. No argument will convince them that 
the act is such as a virtuous female should 
practice, or that its tendency is not licentious. 
The prevalence of the practice in “ Christian ” 
nations makes our holy religion—which they 
suppose must allow it—to be abhorred by many 
of them, and often it is cast in the teeth of our 
missionaries when preaching to them. But 
what would these heathen say could they enter 
our operas and theaters, and see the shocking 
exposure of their persons which our public 
women there present before mixed assemblies ? 
Yet they would be ten times more astonished 
that ladies of virtue and reputation should be 
found there, accompanied by their daughters, to 
witness the sight, and that, too, in the presence 
of the other sex! But, then, they are only 
heathens and don’t appreciate the high ac- 
complishments of Christian civilization! Still, 
Heaven grant that the future Church of India 
may ever retain at least this item of the preju- 





dices of their forefathers! | Dancing forms, then, 
no part of a daughter’s education in India, and 
it probably never will—that is, unless they be- 
come corrupted by “ Christian ” example. 

All of that sort of thing that they ever desire, 
on occasions of festivals and ceremonies, they 
hire from the temples and bazaars. Four or five 
of these women, tricked out in all their finery, 
and jewelry, and tinkling ornaments, on arms, 
necks, and feet, will, for four or five dollars, 
dance, and jest, and sing India’s licentious 
songs for hours. But even they don’t dance 
except with their own sex. They are prosti- 
tutes, and yet they are undoubtedly the only 
intelligent and cultivated class of Hindoo women. 
So that the profane and debased have a monop- 
oly of education, while the virtuous and retiring 
ladies of the land are condemned to a life of 
ignorance. Such is woman in India as to her 
mind. 

Until within a few years this fearful barrier to 
woman’s education stood sternly across the 
path of the missionary. A change, in the great 
mercy of Heaven, is dawning at last even upon 
India. But, as recently as ten years ago, when 
you spoke to a Hindoo father about educating 
his daughter, the ideas that are here clearly 
enough intimated at once presented themselves 
to his mind, and your proposal seemed to him 
to be almost profane, as he thought, “ Would 
you make my daughter a Nauch girl?” The 
‘Temple of Knowledge, with its sacred flame, 
no longer guarded by the Vestal Virgins, seemed 
resigned absolutely to the control and occupa- 
tion of those polluted beings, whose profession 
and blandishments are exerted to 

“ Make vice pleasing and damnation shine,”’ 
but whose guests are in the depths of hell. 

Other motives have also lent their influence 
to keep the daughters of India in ignorance, 
jealousy of the power of knowledge in her 
hands, cupidity—which grudged the time it 
would take to educate her as so much deducted 
from the gains of drudgery—contempt for her 
mental capacity, on which they professed to 
believe that knowledge would be thrown away. 
These and other considerations equally unwor- 
thy and base, have been openly and unblush- 
ingly advanced by priest, and’sire, and husband 
for the mental night to which they resigned the 
female sex. 

What, then, is the education, so called, which 
the betrothed wife in her Hindoo home receives 
during her five or six years of training for her 
future life? Her mother is her sole instructor. 
But she can teach no mofe than she herself 
knows—that, however, she fully communicates. 
We may epitomize the young lady’s education, 
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the entire curriculum of it, under four heads, 
cooking, domestic service, religion, and their 
peculiar female literature. 

The first qualification is to cook, not only 
well, but appropriately. Each caste has its own 
ordinances, and these are very minute and par- 
ticular as to the kinds of food that may be eaten, 
their mode of preparation and serving, and the 
care required to preserve the cooking utensils 
from all contact with things or persons whose 
touch would pollute them. In fact, caste is 
preserved in the matter of food more carefully 
than in any thing else. A violation of her duty 
here would involve consequences at which she 
is taught to shudder. The health and life of 
her husband may be forfeited by an uninten- 
tional neglect of hers. Even where wealth and 
high position may excuse her from the drudgery 
of preparation, the Hindoo wife is not released 
from the careful superintendence of this vital 
duty. We in this western world have little 
idea of the importance attached to it there, 
where, indeed, it may be truly said that their 
“kingdom of God is meat and drink,” and 
where the Christian freedom of the text, “ Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
refused if it be received with thanksgiving,” is 
a doctrine unknown and a liberty unenjoyed. 
By the little lady long, weary months are thus 
employed in the acquirement of these distinc- 
tions and customs. 

Domestic service is added. I put the idea in 
a general and modest form in thus phrasing it, 
and may merely say that a Christian bride is 
sweetly innocent of that detailed knowledge 
which this heathen mother puts into the mind 
of her daughter long before she is twelve years 
of age. Her husband’s gratification, how she 
is to wait upon and serve him, with the care of 
her home and anticipated children, are all incul- 
cated upon the little maiden to the destruction 
of her maidenly modesty and the inordinate 
development of her animal nature, with a con- 
sequent license of language and thought which 
must destroy the purity of her heart, and leave 
her for life depraved in her imagination, and 
which accounts to-day for the extent to which 
this training has borne its fruits of death and 
ruin in every bazaar of India. 

Religion is the next item. But not what we 
mean by the term. The priesthood of Hindoo- 
ism are mere ritualists; they guide the wor- 
shiper in the modes of service prescribed for 
their different deities, but they do not preach 
nor give instruction to the frequenters of the 
temples. Woman, ignorant though she be, is 
the depository of the system of Hindostanee 
heathenism. She was taught it orally by her 





mother in girlhood. In her memory are treas- 
ured up the “ slokes ” of her religion—the verses 
of the Shasters which illustrate the popular 
idolatry. She has learned the histories of her 
gods and the dialogues of her mythological 
legends, and with these she is now industriously 
storing the mind of the child whom she is train- 
ing to be a Hindoo wife. 

To these she adds the literature for females 
found in the books of her country. Space per- 
mits us to notice but one of those manuals of 
maiden education which this mother is now 
teaching from her own remembrance—for she 
can not read a word of it—to her little daughter. 
I can assure my lady readers that this book is 
one of the best of its class, and singularly free 
from those profanities and indelicate allusions 
and details of immorality with which so much 
of their literature abounds. And, if this is the 
best, they can surmise what the worst must be. 
Even of this we dare not quote a continuous 
page, for the editor of the Repository would 
prudently feel compelled to strike it out, not- 
withstanding our sad motive in copying it. So 
we extract a few sentences. 

There are three leading deities in Hindooism. 
The first Brahman is not worshiped; he lost 
the right to be by his own unspeakable vileness. 
The other two, Vishnoo and Sheva, divide be- 
tween them the more especial regard of the 
women of India; and as the two gods are ina 
state of hostility, their devotees join their re- 
spective factions and keep up the wordy con- 
test. Vishnoo and Sheva have consorts who, 
of course, take sides each with her own lord 
and against the other. Lakshmi is Vishnoo’s 
consort, and Parvati that of Sheva. The two 
deities seem to have left the high dispute, so 
far as words are concerned, to be carried on by 
aheir ladies, between whom it is supposed to be 
progressing continually. The little book con- 
taining this celestial quarrel is a special favorite 
with the women of India; they learn it and 
treasure its sentences in their memory. 

As Robinson remarks, we might in vain chal- 
lenge either of them to point out many exccl- 
lencies in her consort; but each must have a 
keen eye for the blemishes and faults of the 
other’s husband. According to Lakshmi Sheva 
was, in his incarnation, meanly born, as low in 
his tastes as he was in his caste; loved to herd 
with the vulgar, and followed the most menial 
and disgraceful occupations ; a poor coward, he 
was often punished ridiculously by the base and 
feeble ; he was guilty of thefts and impurities, 
and his appearance, dress, and habits were in 
keeping with the foulness of his mind. 

Parvati bitterly retorts that, Vishnoo was ot 
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equally contemptible origin, a beggar, and a 
thief, an undutiful son, a dastard of punitive 
experiences, most mortifying and absurd, de- 
praved in disposition, and vilely low and im- 
moral in all his manifestations and deeds. While 
they thus bespatter each other’s husband, they 
also wound one another with opprobrious names. 

And this precious production is learned and 
rehearsed, with a gusto, by the women of India, 
especially when, as at marriage festivals and 
similar occasions, they take parts and repeat 
the sublime colloquy for the edification and 
amusement of the company. In glorious “ Bil- 
lingsgate” the two leading goddesses of India 
show ladies how to quarrel in the following 
sublime fashion : 

Parvati. “Your Vishnoo stood in his obsti- 
nacy while the cow woman tied him, all perspir- 
ing, to the rice mortar, and beat him, my lass.” 

Lakshmi. “Your Sheva drank poison, al- 
though he had as much rice and curry as he 
wanted, my lass.” 

P. “Come, come, my lass, your Vishnoo came 
one day as a cowherd, and ate the rice of the 
bullock-pongal.” 

L. “Is not your Sheva he that crept into the 
wood, and destroyed the chastity of eight thou- 
sand women, my. lass ?” 

P. “Your Vishnoo destroyed the goodness 
and chastity of sixteen thousand women, as all 
the country knows, my lass.” 

L. “Come, you todagai, all the town and 
country knows whether your Sheva is good 
or bad.” 

P. “Be off with you, you satrangi; I will 
burn your cheek; is not your Vishnoo a great 
thief?” 

Z. “Your Sheva was a cooly, with his pad 
and his pot-stands, and was well beaten with a 
cane, my lass.” 

P. “Do not tell this secret; your Vishnoo 
was beaten by a cow woman with her churning- 
stick, my lass.” 

LZ. “ Your Sheva gave his left side to Parvati, 
and so he is half man and half woman, my lass.” 

P. “Your Vishnoo ran away with all the 
clothes of the round-breasted shepherdesses, 
my lass.” 

Z. “Your Sheva, with his three eyes, is a 
mere solitary, without father or mother, or 
brother or sister, my lass.” 

7 “Your Visnnoo is a two-eyed rogue, who 
deceitfully cut down his mother, my lass.” 

Z. “Your Sheva is in a fix, not being able to 
get a virgin to marry his eldest son, my lass.” 

P. “You chatter like a stork ; your Vishnoo 
cut open the breast of Iraniyan and drank his 
blood.” 





ZL. “Your Sheva was cut down by the milk- 
man with mattock, after he had drunk the cow’s 
milk.” 

P. “Your Vishnoo quickly drank off the milk 
from the breast of the she devil that wanders 
about in the forest, my lass.” 

ZL. “Your Sheva came into the world in the 
form of a pig, in order to give the milk of his 
breast to drink to a young one, my lass.” 

P..“ Your Vishnoo, for a certain reason, came 
as a boar, turning up with his snout the whole 
earth, my lass.” (Daughters of Ind, p. 300.) 

This abominable circle of endless strife, in 
every bitter invective uttered, refers to alleged 
facts in the mythological history of the parties 
named, and of course has a depth of meaning 
and pungency which it is impossible to convey 
to readers who are unacquainted with the legends 
of India. But enough is here shown and seen 
to cause the gentle heart of any Christian woman 
to compassionate the millions of her sex who 
are thus systematically debauched, in their imag- 
inations, their tempers, and their affections by 
their very mothers, as they educate them thus 
to continue their own degradation and that of 
their offspring forever. How much such females 
need the Christian teacher, and what light the 
Holy Bible would bring to such homes, and what 
a contrast of loveliness, and purity, and good- 
ness the story of our incarnate God would be 
to such instruction can be seen at a glance! 
We have mentioned the present dawn of a 
better day. It is but the dawn. Dr. Mullen’s 
Statistics tell us that, already there are now 
39,647 women and girls receiving an education 
in the Zenana schools in India. The number 
is by this time larger and still increasing. Yet 
it is but the commencement, for the above num- 
ber, dividing the ninety millions of women in 
India, gives but one in 2,270 who are receiving 
Christian instruction, a number equal only to 
what this country would have to-day were but 
one American lady in 1,000 blessed with educa- 
tion. What need is t..ere, .hen, to u.ge ou the 
glorio"s to’ of rescuing India’s daughters from 
the :ntellectual abominations which desolate her 
soul and mind in this fearful manner! 

Following her betrothal and education come 
her wedding and married life. These will be 
the subjects of our next paper. 


——__2—_ ——_ 


CORRUPTION in the heart, when it breaks 
forth, is like a breach in the sea, which begins 
in a narrow passage, till it eats through and 
casts down all before it. The debates of the 
soul are soon ended, and that may be done in a 
moment whfch may undo a man forever. 
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AS Henry Seymour neared his dwelling one 
bleak November day, he was surprised at 
the unusual amount of “smoke and bustle ” that 
seemed to be reigning in that usually peaceable 
and orderly domicile. 

All the “parlor things” had been ejected to 
the front veranda, and all the “dining-room 
things ” had been exiled to the back porch ; the 
kitchen, which generally presented a neat and 
wholesome appearance, was now topsy-turvy, 
and all the woman kind of his household were 
stepping energetically around with frowsy heads, 
dirty faces, and dresses pinned up around their 
waists after the most approved caricatures of 
the mode of the present day. 

Mr. Seymour paused before entering the one 
presentable room, the sitting-room. He was a 
very quiet man, and never once questioned 
audibly why the dinner was n’t ready, and where 
he was expected to eat when it was. 

At last the red. and ‘flurried face of his wife 
was thrust in’ at’the door,:and she said, “ Din- 
ner’s ready; ‘we’ll-have to eat in the kitchen 
to-day; our ‘new’ townsman, ‘Judge Heye, and 
his wife are to’ be here to-morrow evening, and 
we had to clear up against they come.” 

Mr. Seymour went to the bath-room and per- 
formed his ablutions, then repaired to the kitchen. 
For a man tired and hungry the surroundings 
were not calculated to be very refreshing; a 
boiler of steaming water, on the stove, threw 
up a small, overhanging cloud of mist, and the 
various half-open doors admitted chilly currents 
of air from without ; tubs and buckets, and dus- 
ters and brooms, were arranged around ad 
libitum, and little pools of water on the floor at 
irregular distances, told plaintively of the liberal 
use to which that precious element had been 
subjected. 

Mrs. Seymour and her daughters hastily swal- 
lowed their food, and sprang to their work of 
sweeping, dusting, window washing, and arrang- 
ing the knicknacks in the parlor, that all Sum- 
mer had sat soberly in their places, displaying 
themselves with staid and silent decorum to the 
few visitors who had been esteemed worthy of 
seats in the “best room.” : 

Mr. Seymour finished his dinner and quietly 
left the house. His_hat,was somewhat drawn 
down over his eyes, it must be confessed, and 
there was something on his face that very much 
resembled the shadow of a long-ago disappoint- 
ment, over which time had not yet, after many 
years, taught him to be reconciled. 

That afternoon, after the scrubbing and scour- 
ing were completed, Mis. Seymour caught up 





her knitting—never idle was she—and ran over 
to have a chat with Aunt Pheebe Collins, who, 
with her husband, lived in one of the neatest 
cottages in all the town. 

Aunt Phebe had not yet cleared off her din- 
ner-table, and, as Mrs. Seymour entered the 
door of the apartment that served for both 
sitting and dining-room, she noted the appear- 
ance of the table, the snowy cloth, the cream- 
white china, the modest but handsome array of 
silver-ware, and sparkling glass fruit-dishes. 
Involuntarily she glanced through into the next 
room, which, though a parlor, was made sub- 
servient to use when comfort or convenience 
required, and the door of which usually stood 
open. 

“Come in,” cried Aunt Phoebe in her own 
cheerful tones. “Why, what’s the matter? 
Come in; there ’s no one here but me.” 

“Your company’s gone, then?” said Mrs. 
Seymour inquiringly. 

“Yes,” rejoined Aunt Phoebe with a merry 
twinkle in her eye, “ been gone nearly an hour ; 
but I got to reading, and well-nigh forgot I had 
any dishes to wash.” 

“People from out of town?” queried Mrs. 
S., giving the table another glance, and discov- 
ering the fragments of roast turkey and tempt- 
ing-looking pies that remained upon it. 

“O, no; it was John Collins whom I had the 
honor of entertaining to-day,” and Aunt Phoebe 
leaned back in her chair and laughed till her 
ruddy cheeks grew rosier than ever, and the 
tears stood in her pleasant brown eyes, at the 
mixture of surprise and incredulity on her visit- 
or’s face. 

“What! nobody but your husband?” and 
she stole another glance into the parlor which 
bore evidences of recent innovation. : 

“ Nobody but my husband? Why, I think 
he’s somebody, and a considerable one, too. 


I don’t know what you see that leads you to 


suppose I had other company.” 

“Why, your nice-looking dinner-table, and 
the parlor door open, and the curtains up, I 
thought, of course, some visitor had been here.” 

“T don’t know why any thing should look 
nicer for visitors than for one’s own folks,” 
replied Aunt Phoebe, taking up a sock she had 
been darning for John Collins, “and I didn’t 
furnish the parlor for the use of company alone, 
but for our own use.” 

“Well, but one’s husband don’t care for 
these things; ’t would be labor thrown away, 
I’m sure, if I should always keep my parlor 
open and aired for Mr. Seymour’s use; why, 
he hardly goes into it even when we have com- 
pany, let alone when we do n’t have.” 
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“Did you ever invite him in unless there was 
company ?” said Aunt Phoebe with a pleasant 
smile. 

“Why, no,” replied Mrs. Seymour, reddening 
slightly, “I don’t have time to fuss over him 
in that way; he’s big enough to take care of 
himself, and master enough of his own house to 
go into the parlor without waiting to be asked, 
if he wanted to.” 

Aunt Phoebe laughed in her sleeve at the 
idea of Mr. Seymour being master in his own 
house, when she thought how like a scared 
mouse with its ears pinned back, he crept in 
and out of it day after day, and how dutifully 
he occupied his corner of it at night, but she 
replied, earnestly, “ Well, I have very little time 
to fuss for any body except my husband, and I 
think he appreciates it better than any one else 
I might fret myself to labor for—far better than 
those who come merely to see my nice things, 
and get something good to eat, and then, for all 
I know, go away and talk slightingly of me and 
all the pains I took for them; I’ve seen just 
such things done; indeed, it is an almost every- 
day occurrence, and those who fret themselves 
the most to go ont of their ordinary way of 
living to please company are laughed at, and 
disparaged the most by those they seek to 
please.” 

Aunt Pheebe paused and stole a glance at her 
auditor to see if, by the signs, she might go on. 
Mrs. Seymour’s eyes were fixed thoughtfully 
upon her knitting, and there was now upon her 
countenance, in still deeper lines than usual, 
the expression that almost always rested there— 
the expression of fretting, care, and disappoint- 
ment, and anxiety. Like Martha of old, she 
was “careful and troubled about many things,” 
and perhaps the greatest of them all was, how 
she and her family stood among her acquaint- 
ances and visitors. 

Aunt Phoebe went on in a softer voice, “ Per- 
haps it’s because John and me are alone, and 
no little children to call our thoughts from each 
other, or out into the world which they would 
have to face by and by, and in which we would 
naturally wish to secure them a good position ; 
but somehow I always keep in mind the days 
when John used to picture our home, and it 
was always me a-watching for him at the window 
when the sun was setting, and the table set, and 
the fire bright ; and, if we could be so blessed,” 
she softly uttered with a little sigh, “my happi- 
ness would be so great if I could wait for him, 
not alone, but with a sweet little baby on my 
knee.” 

There was silence for a few moments, durthg 
which Mrs. Seymour’s evident emotions pre- 











vented her from speaking. Possibly Aunt 
Pheebe’s last words brought down the long vista 
of the past, a remembrance of the hopes which 
her young lover had also whispered in her ears; 
and the thought of how different was the reality 
might have caused her heart a sharp and sudden 
pang of regret. 

“There’s Mrs. Spicer now,” continued Aunt 
Phoebe in a cheery tone, “she laughs at me for 
‘coddling over one’s husband so much,’ as she 
says, but I don’t care for her laughing ; I think 
her very own husband, Lem. Spicer, would be 
delighted, poor man, to have some one to coddle 
over him, for he’s one of the warmest-hearted 
men alive, only she used to make fun of his 
affectionate ways, and now he’s getting so he 
draws all his loving impulses together like a 
snail in his shell, lest some one should become 
aware of them.” 

“He’s a very good man, I believe.” Mrs. 

Seymour might as well have said the sun was 
shining, and the remark would have been quite 
as relevant. Mrs. Seymour had commenced to 
reflect, as Aunt Phoebe intended, and, like a 
great many when their thoughts are struggling 
the most for utterance, she was unable to make 
them known or furnish fitting sign that she 
appreciated what her companion was saying 
So she rolled up her knitting, and announced, 
in a cracked voice, that she “must go back 
home.” 
‘ “Td like to have you stay,” said Aunt 
Pheebe, dropping her mending and rising, “but 
I must wash my dishes, and beg you not to 
suppose it is my usual habit to leave my house- 
work undone until this late hour in the day. 
The girls say Judge Heye is coming to you 
house to-morrow.” 

“Yes, and I suppose you expect them next 
week, If you want any help to get ready for 
them, one of the girls can come over just as 
well as not.” 

“O, no; you are very kind, and I thank you 
just as much as if I needed assistance, but I 
shall make no preparations beyond what I make 
for ourselves, except putting on a little larger 
quantity of food, which I always try to prepare 
in a wholesome manner and tempting form, and 
a few more dishes from which to eat it, and that 
will be but very little beyond my ordinary 
duties.” 

Mrs. Seymour went home and finished her 
preparations for the morrow. At the same time 
she was diligently thinking, and if perhaps the 
same thoughts had obtruded themselves before 
she gave more heed to them that day than usual. 
Thinking of the worry, and flurry, and muss 
that had been created she asked herself, What 
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comfort really there was to be derived from it 
from beginning to end? The arrival of her 
visitors was looked forward to with nervous 
anxiety, and she could not but own to herself 
that when it was all over with and they had 
taken their departure an intangible cloud would 
fade as they passed out of sight, and it would 
be such a relief to drop into the accustomed 
groove of every-day life, with her nerves quieted 
and her hands employed about her ordinary 
duties. 

Mrs. Seymour’s parlor was an unfrequented 
room, both to herself and her family; they 
always felt awkward and out of place when in 
it for fear they should soil the carpet, displace 
the curtains, or injure some of the knicknacks 
that, from time to time, had been collected for 
visitors to gaze upon. At the very time when 
they all wanted to appear to the best advantage 
they presented the most ungraceful appearance. 

Then she bethought herself that if they could 
all become accustomed to the parlor they would 
soon assume and feel the same ease and freedom 
that they did when in the rooms they ordinarily 
occupied. She remembered how ashamed she 
was the last time they had company, to observe 
that her youngest daughter stared all around 
the room as if she was in a strange place and 
every thing was new to her. 

After this desultory sort of rumination Mrs. 
Seymour suddenly got up from her chair, opened 
the parlor door, threw open the blinds, looped 
back the long curtains of damask and lace, then 
kindled a roaring fire from fuel that had been 
provided “against company came.” Then when 
the long reflection of the flames walked broad 
and cheerily over the carpet of blush roses, she 
left the room to make new and unusual prepa- 
rations for an old and frequent visitor. 

“Why, mother,” said her daughter Ada, as 
she met her on her way to her own room, 
“tley re not com.ng tu-nig it, a2 they?” 

“No; we’ll occupy the parlor ourselves this 
evening, just to see how it seems. Carry in 
your father’s chair and his slippers, and be 
ready to take his boots when he comes.” 

Ada of course was very much surprised, and 
wondered what had come over her mother, but 
she was a respectful child and said nothing. 

Mrs. Seymour made her way to the dining- 
room. Her very step was firm, and indicated 
that she had made some resolve and determined 
at once to commence the fulfillment of it. 

“ Melly, put a clean cloth on the table, and 
have some chocolate ready when your father 
comes,” she said to another daughter who just 
then came in from the opposite door to arrange 
the tea-table. 





“TI think there will not be enough for us to- 
night and the company to-morrow night,” said 
Melly. 

“Never mind, father likes it and will have 
some to-night if the company should go with- 
out,” said Mrs. Seymour, and went her way to 
her own room. Then she carefully arranged 
her hair in the manner her husband used to tell 
her was becoming, and put on the new delaine 
which he had presented to her on her last 
birthday. A snowy collar and cuffs added to 
this made her a handsome, fair-faced woman, in 
almost startling contrast to the one who had sat 
opposite her husband at the improvised meal in 
the kitchen at noon. 

When Mrs. Seymour came from her own 
room she took a dish and repaired to the cellar, 
from whence she emerged with a supply of 
tempting-looking spiced pickles. She placed 
them near her husband’s plate; they were some- 
thing he was very fond of, but she had excused 
herself from supplying the table with them or- 
dinarily because of the time required to prepare 
them. Hitherto she could “only afford to make 
them to keep for company.” 

Then she went and seated herself in the par- 
lor, and, it must be confessed, slightly nervous 
and embarrassed in her new ré/e, and at the 
thought that may be after all he would think 
her silly for her pains, waited for the arrival of 
her husband. 

Mrs. Seymour sat waiting till long after the 
time her husband should have reached home. 
The clouds, which had maintained a gloomy, 
leaden color all day, now began te shed cold 
rain and sleet, which blew against the window- 
panes with an extremely dismal sound. 

Sitting there alone and with unemployed 
hands, the mind of the weary-looking woman 
wandered strangely out of its usual course, for- 
sook the thoroughfares of the world at large. 
anu crept throug. the twinghted lanes os her 


own past since she had been a wife; and she © 


acknowledged to herself that most men when 
deprived of cheer at home sought other places 
for recreation and relaxation from the pressure 
of care and the weariness of labor. 

Most men are attracted by light and elegance, 
and avail themselves of these if possible—when 
they find them not at home it is very natural 
they should go where they are. 

But Mr. Seymour, whatever may have been 
his secret disappointments and heart-ache, gave 
no room for charge of neglect of his wife or 
home. Whether he esteemed it cheerful or 
otherwise he dutifully repaired to it and re- 
mained there when the labors of the day were 
over. And when his wife thought of this her 
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compunctions were deeper than ever, and she 
began to wonder with a strange and vague fear 
if it were too late to strive now to undo what 
had been done—done not by vindictive feeling 
or intentional wrong, but simply by carelessness 
in the treatment of the tender plant of love, 
which so soon withers and droops when at- 
tended with thoughtless or neglectful hands. 

The wind still swept in fitful gusts around 
the corners and footsteps began to die away upon 
the streets. Mrs. Seymour became alarmed, 
for she felt sure that something very unusual 
must have happened to detain her husband so 
far beyond his usual hour for return. She went 
to the front door and strove to peer down the 
street through the darkness, but in vain. She 
went back to the fire, rearranged the slippers 
and the dressing-gown, and brought in two or 
three of the latest papers, with her husband’s 
spectacles, and laid them on the small center- 
table, that had been removed from its almost 
impregnable corner, made so by long standing, 
and now stood cozily before the fire. 

Aside from the absence of the one for whom 
all this preparation had been made, and in con- 
trast to the howling storm without, Mrs. Sey- 
mour thought this formidable “ best room” had 
never looked so pleasant before ; and then came 
another thought that almost made her heart 
stand still, what if she should never again be- 
hold her husband alive—never welcome him in 
new and pleasant tones to enjoy the best she 
could provide for him, having at last seen a 
little more perfectly and given him the place 
that was his right! 

“ How far the imagination can lead one,” she 
ejaculated at last, and rousing herself from her 
dreary reverie, started to go and see where her 
daughters had stationed themselves while await- 
ing their father’s return. 

A shuffling on the steps and an energetic 
ringing of the bell called her hurriedly to the 
door. Four men were bearing in her husband, 
and when they had laid him down on the sofa 
in the parlor whither she had directed them, 
while she followed with trembling limbs, they 
told her he had fallen upon the slippery pave- 
ment and they feared had sustained some inter- 
nal injury. He had hardly yet recovered his 
senses, though he had lain some time before 
being discovered. A physician was quickly 
summoned, who pronounced his injuries severe 
though not dangerous; after examining his pa- 
tient thoroughly he administered proper re- 
storatives, gave some general directions as to 
his further treatment, and then took his de- 
parture. 

After he had gone Mr. Seymour, who, since 








the moment he became conscious, seemed to be 
uneasy for some reason, said: 

“Why did you let them bring me in here, 
Jane? I don’t want to be where the company 
is. If you’ll help me I guess I can get to the 
lounge in the other room.” 

“This is not the night for the company,” 
replied his wife. “See, here I have had your 
slippers, and papers, and spectacles waiting for 
you ever solong. I made the fire for us, Henry, 
and you ’ll rest far easier here on the sofa than 
in the other room on the lounge.” 

Mr. Seymour looked curiously at his wife and 
watched her with a mixture of surprise and pleas- 
ure as she passed from the room to bring him 
some chocolate. She soon returned, followed 
by Ada and Millie, each laden with a portion of 
the supper long prepared, and which was carried 
to him on the “best dishes ;” and never guest 
was better pleased with the attentions shown 
him, and never did hostess more enjoy herself 
in dispensing her hospitality. 

The girls, too, had undergone a like meta- 
morphose with their mother, and no one would 
have believed such brushy-looking heads as 
they presented at noon could have been coaxed 
to display such silky locks as now adorned them 
by the simple aid of a little time and skill. The 
girls protested at first against this order from 
their mother, poor things, because, as they said, 
“they were too tired to care how they looked, 
and all for the sake of nobody likely who cared 
for them one bit.” 

Mr. Seymour, under the influence of so much 
cheer around him, grew brighter than he had 
been for many a day. There was light and 
beauty around them all, and, save for the occa- 
sional twinges of pain that seized the prostrate 
man, not a happier-looking family group was to 
be found. 

After they had all watched and waited upon 
him until through with his supper, the mother 
and daughters sought the dining-room for their 
own. 

“This looks cheerful as it is,” remarked Ada, 
who was a maiden of exquisite tastes, had they 
not been too much repressed by the mistaken 
economy of her mother, which had ordered 
every thing heretofore to be reserved “ for com- 
pany;” “but,” she continued, “it would have 
been delightful if father could have eaten here 
with us.” 

“Yes,” answered her mother, “and if you ll 
both be careful in handling the china and take 
good care of the silver we will begin now to use 
them.” 

“ Well, I am glad of that,” said the practical 
Melly, “for so many times some one comes 
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unexpectedly and finds us and the table looking 
so shabby that I feel dreadfully ashamed—it 
looks as if we had no natural taste for beauty 
and order, but only thought we must make a 
display on account of what other people think. 
I like nice things for their own sake, and to 
have them around me for the benefit of my own 
eyes—not solely for the eyes of other people.” 

The mother was busy with her own thoughts, 
and said nothing further upon the subject. But 
she confessed to herself that for her husband’s 
sake, for she knew he was as proud and sensi- 
tive as any other, she was glad his comrades 
found such a bright-looking place in which to 
deposit him, instead of the usual sitting-room, 
which was in a gloomy part of the house and 
looked out upon a back street. And they had 
taken no pains to beautify it; but this she deci- 
ded should be done by various pretty things 
their own hands could manufacture, even if they 
had to go to Aunt Pheebe for instruction in 
some of the arts by which, with little or no 
expense, she had made that snug home so at- 
tractive to John Collins. 

Soon after supper the weary girls sought re- 
pose in their awn room, and Mrs. Seymour 
returned to her husband, who had fallen into a 
light slumber and did not awaken as she seated 
herself by his side. 

The neglected, care-worn expression had 
again settled upon his face, and as she sat 
watching him and noted the premature streaks 
of silver in his hair, tears of more than regret 
silently coursed themselves down the cheeks of 
the deeply thoughtful wife, and she silently 
bowed her head on the arm of the sofa while 
her frame trembled with the emotion of feelings 
too intense for utterance. 

A light hand was laid upon her head. How 
vividly it recalled the first years of their wedded 
life, when, before care and anxiety for success 
and position in life had seemingly dampened 
the ardor of her love for her husband, that hand 
upon her head had exercised an influence that 
was almost marvelous in its power to soothe 
both mental and physical pain! He rested 
his hand upon her head without speaking, 
seeming almost to understand it all, yet willing 
to wait till his wife was ready to tell him what 
was in her heart and on her mind. At last she 
said, as she recovered herself and took his 
hand in both of hers, “O, Henry, I have 
thought too much of how other people regarded 
us, and not enough of what our life really is 
and what it should be. It has brought small 
comfort, this working and worrying for those 
who do not need my services,anc who will 
never thank me for them; henceforth my labor 





shall be for those I love—for your comfort and 
that of our children.” 

Then, the first time for years even, Mr. Sey- 
mour put his arm around his wife’s neck, and 
drawing her lips down to his, kissed her again 
and again, but said nothing, for his heart was 
too full of a recovered and joyous hope to allow 
him to utter a word. 

The light seemed struggling through a cloud 
that had shadowed many years. To hearts less 
sensitive it might seem that a very little thing 
had hung that cloud in the marital sky, and 
just as little a thing had caused its removal ; 
yet little things they are, accumulating day by 
day, that break up harmony, that destroy happi- 
ness, and rear the wall over which at length 
Hope ceases to uplift her wearied wings. 

The next morning, for the first time in all her 
housekeeping life, when company was expected, 
Mrs. Seymour did not hurry through her break- 
fast, or impress her daughters with a sense of 
the necessity for haste “ because company was 
coming to supper.” 

The visitors had not yet arrived when it be- 
came time to arrange the tea-table. For the 
first time there was no anxious scanning of the 
sky to determine whether a storm was brewing 
or not that might detain the expected guests. 
The table was made ready, but when its arrange- 
ments were completed it was not more cheerful- 
looking than that prepared for the two preced- 
ing meals of that day. 

Mr. Seymour made his appearance, and still 
the visitors had not come. As a day ora night 
of suspense or sorrow will leave their traces 
upon the countenance, so will the removal of a 
weight upon the heart and mind paint a sign of 
relief in healthful color and rounded outline. 
Mr. Seymour that night looked younger, and 
entered his house with more the feeling of a 
man whose stolen “rights” had been restored, 
and whose needs recognized, than he had done 
for years. The family waited another half hour ; 
the daughters looked curiously at their mother, 
wondering what had come over her that the 
tardiness of the expected Judge and his lady 
did not seem to discompose her as when, on 
former occasions, she had been placed in similar 
circumstances. The usual fretting for fear the 
tea would spoil, or the cake become dry, or that 
they had got out the “best dishes” for nothing 
was not heard.’ Mrs. Seymour talked over the 
occurrences of the day with her husband, and 
then, when she considered they had waited a 
proper length of time, suggested that they wait 
no longer. ; 

When they had nearly finished the delicious 
repast there was a ring of the door-bell, and a 
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note was handed in “from Mrs. Judge Heye, 
with extreme regrets that, on account of serious 
illness, they would be unable to fulfill their 
engagement that evening.” 

Mrs. Seymour’s daughters involuntarily looked 
up, expecting to see a dissatisfied, if not frown- 
ing expression upon their mother’s countenance, 
but it was unruffled, and she merely remarked, 
as she folded the note, that “it would make 
very little difference.” 

Aunt Phoebe Collins had noted the meta- 
morphoses of this household with intense and 
secret delight, and took, perhaps with just and 
honest right, much of the credit of it to her 
own bright self. 

If ever Mrs. Seymour seemed inclined to fall 
back into her old ways, or evinced any of her 
former painful anxiety about “appearances,” 
Aunt Pheebe, in some ingenious way, and not 
seeming to have a purpose in view, would gently 
bring her right again by some allusion to her 
own anxiety as to how she should best please 





John Collins; for she maintained stoutly that 
he would be more sincerely grateful for what 
she did for him than would any outsiders she 
knew of, and to render him comfortable in body 
and happy in mind was her aim and delight. 

One day, not many months later, but just as 
the young buds of Spring began to unveil their 
fresh, green beauties before the sun, and when 
Aunt Phoebe knew that Mrs. Seymour was 
alone, she stole in at the open door with a 
bundle in her hands and blushed like a girl as 
she opened it, for it contained a quantity of the 
finest linen, and cambric, and flannel, with the 
daintiest laces and strips of embroidery, and a 
few half-completed, tiny garments. 

Mrs. Seymour understood it all. 

And Aunt Pheebe, after a pause, said, in a 
low voice, tremulous with an indescribable ten- 
derness and delight, “ Now will my dreams be 
fulfilled. I shall sit before this Winter’s fire 
waiting for John Collins, with the table set, and 
the hearth bright, and a baby on my knee.” 





SWEET AUBURN. 





Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the laboring swain ; 
Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting Summer’s lingering blooms delay’d ; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 
How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear’d each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm— 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp’d the neighboring hill ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d ; 

And many gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength went round ; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired. 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place ; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love ; 

The matron’s glance, that would those looks reprove ; 
These were thy charms, sweet village, sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 
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NUMBER VIII. 
PASTRY. 


I HAVE little doubt that many a patient 
reader of these sketches has been. thor- 
oughly out of patience with me, since reading 
the remarks in my last about ‘shortened food. 
I shall be under the necessity of acknowledging 
that I have given some occasion for complaint. 
It is a much easier matter to find fault and to 
tear down than it is to build up; and the fact 
that the former is quite in fashion at present 
does not make that style of procedure any the 
more acceptable to thinking people. So when 
I walked into the pantry and swept off the 
crullers, and the shortened biscuits, and the 
flaky pie-crusts, and the delicately flavored 
cakes, the results of the experiments of many 
generations of famous cooks, and the special 
delight and admiration of their husbands, I 
ought at least to have intimated my intention 
of putting something else in their places. I 
probably should have done so had I not at the 
commencement intended to compass the same 
in another article. As it is, I must beg leave 
to assure you that I do not belong to the fash- 
ionable Tearing Down Dynasty. To be sure, 
if a practice is wrong, it is worth something to 
show it up; but I consider it worth far more to 
put a good practice in its place. 

I shall now be obliged to beg a double in- 
dulgence, requesting, first, a re-perusal of that 
portion of the last article which gives the rea- 
sons for the unwholesomeness of shortened 
food, and then a patient reading through a list 
of recipes for dishes which, after all, will not 
taste like those which are discarded. 

By the way, just here I wish to say a word 
about the unreasonableness of some ‘people 
who ask for “substitutes.” Convince them 
that any article is unwholesome, and they will 
ask for something to take its place which shall 
taste exactly like it. If certain articles have 
not the same qualities of certain other articles, 
how can they be expected to look or to taste 
exactly like them? Rather an extreme illus- 
tration may be recalled by some in a recipe 
which went the rounds of the papers some years 
ago, called “Snow vs. Eggs.” The pretense 
was that snow could be made to take the place 
of eggs in cake to make it light. Now, it is 
true that very dry snow can be used with corn- 
meal, and to some extent with wheat meal—say 
about three or four parts snow to one of meal— 
and if mixed intimately in a cool place, and put 
at once into a very hot oven, a loaf two inches 
thick when put in may come out light, delicate, 
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tender, and unique ; but there is no taste of eggs 
about #t. No doubt it’is more digestible than 
if made with eggs; but attempt to put in salt, 
sugar, or almost any other condiment, and the 
“cake” will be a miserable failure. It is evi- 
dent from this that snow has its own peculiar- 
ities and advantages ; but to pretend that it can 
be used as a substitute for eggs raises unrea- 
sonable anticipations only to disappoint them ; 
that is, supposing any body to be so credulous 
as to believe it. It is well enough to give it for 
just what it is worth. Let it stand on its own 
merits, as every thing else should in cookery, 
whether it be salsify—vegetable oysters—chic- 
cory, or mock turtle soup. So when we tell you 
that we shall attempt to offer no “substitute” 
for shortening, we only mean to deal fairly by 
you, head off all disappointment, and then set 
honestly to work to see what good fancy dishes 
can be had without shortening. 

First, however, we must deprecate the pre- 
vailing sentiment that good food must be made 
so very tender that it will “melt in the mouth,” 
go to pieces with little or no effort at masti- 
cation on our part. There are dishes, soups, 
mushes, boiled grains, and many others, for 
those-who for any special reason must have 
soft food; but the majority of us do far better 
when we use food which demands thorough 
mastication. The teeth were made for use; 
and, when we use them freely and properly, it 
does them good, prevents our eating too fast, 
and prepares the food more effectually for gas- 
tric action. So there is no physiological neces- 
sity for any thing like shortening to make our 
food tender. 

Several of the kinds of bread we have men- 
tioned are already tender enough—more sé than 
the common fermented fine flour bread. So 
we need no shortened biscuit. But the 


PIE CRUST 


is the great desideratum, How can that be 
made tender without shortening? Some insist 
that it can be made tender and good by mixing 
simple wheat meal and water light, to a consist- 
ency requisite for rolling it out. Others mix it 
with mashed potatoes and water, or with thor- 
oughly cooked and strained beans. Better than 
either of these, to my fancy, is a mixture of fine 
flour, wheat meal and corn-meal, one-third of 
each, wet with water, kneaded but slightly, and 
rolled thin. Half oatmeal and half wheat meal 
is still more tender, and pure oatmeal the best 
of all. This, however, requires a finer grade 
of meal than what we commonly get in the 
market. However, if the latter is run through 
a seive the finer portions will do passably. Add 
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barely water enough to wet it through, and work 
it, kneading—with a spoon if you like—until it 
clings together, requiring from. five to seven 
minutes; then roll out nearly as thick as you 
will want it when done, This is really tender 
enough to be good, which is more than I can 
say of the others. I have given them just to 
show what things people do continue for the 
sake of keeping in the fashion. I call them 
sharp and hard, and they only serve to remind 
us of the flaky crusts to which we have been 
accustomed, and to throw all wholesome cookery 
into disrepute. 

“And so you acknowledge yourself con- 
quered, do you?” 

No, I do not. In the first place I do not 
acknowledge myself bound to the common 
forms and shapes of cooking any more than I 
do to their hurtful combinations. I am under 
no obligations to make pies at all hazards, or 
any thing that necessarily looks like them. In 
fact I prefer not to aim to do so; for then the 
partakers will expect the accustomed flavor ; 
and, since they can not have that without the 
shortening, this course, like most other mere 
schemes of imitation, only begets disappoint- 
ment and disgust. 

“O, well, our folks will have pies ; so there is 
no use in talking.” 

Well, there is no harm in talking on this 
subject, at all events. I can appreciate this 
preference, for it so happens that pies were 
special favorites of my own, and, in the do- 
mestic round of home, it commonly fell to my 
lot to make them. You can imagine, then, my 
dismay when I found how totally inadmissible 
they were into a stomach that I was determined 
to keep in its best condition. Nor did I tamper 
with the difficulty, and allow myself to put in 
“only a little” shortening. I set myself, in the 
first place, to study out the secret charm of 
pies. I soon satisfied myself that it lay prin- 
cipally in the happy blending of fruits and fari- 
nacea. If there were those who considered the 
fat indispensable, I left them to keep company 
with the poor dyspeptic I once knew, who ha- 
Litually sauced his apple-pies with the top of 
the roast-meat gravy. Alas, he has paid the 
full penalty, years ago. 

So I commenced experimenting. One of the 
first results delighted me so much that I called 
it zsmbrosia—food for the gods—but that was 
before “Sterling’s Ambrosia” had painted the 
racks and made Nature hideous—though, but 
for ‘the oljjection already mentioned, it might 
have ‘been called datter pie. 1 first made a 
batter, precisely like that for batter bread, stir- 
ring good wheat meal into cold water, till it be- 





came a little too thick to settle flat: with this I 
covered the bottom of a nappy or a shallow tin 
basin, and placed upon it a layer of unbroken 
small fruits, with sugar enough to sweeten them. 
If they were juicy, a proportionate amount of 
wheat meal was sprinkled over them to absorb 
the juice—never so much ag quite to hide the 
fruit. Batter was then placed on the sides of 
the dish and another layer of fruit was added, 
with sugar and flour, as before, and then a thin 
coating of batter covered the whole. The main 
points were to have as large a proportion of 
fruit as possible, but not to have it come to the 
sides or the surface. It was then baked from 
forty to sixty minutes, according to its size and 
the heat of the oven. Some care is requisite to 
prevent the juice—the best part—from running 
out and wasting, though, if the dish be high 
enough, it can all be saved. If made rightly, 
this is perfectly light and tender, either eaten at 
once or on the second day, when the aroma of 
the fruit has thoroughly penetrated the crust. 
If the fruits are juicy, as they should be, no 
dressing is needed. This dish can not be prop- 
erly made with stewed fruits; they make the 
crust heavy, and their juice will flow out. Cut 
fruits may be used, but apples and peaches are 
not so highly flavored, when cooked, as cherries, 
whortleberries, blackberries, plums, and grapes. 

With apples a reversible pie may be made 
by filling a nappy with the cut fruit, covering 
it with the above batter, and baking till the 
fruit is done and the crust slightly brown—say 
thirty minutes. Then remove the crust, re- 
verse it on a plate, empty upon it the cooked 
fruit, mash, sweeten, and spread smoothly, 
and serve either warm or cold. A crust for 
this dish may also be made with wheat meal 
scalded, or put up with tepid water; in either 
case-rolled out about one-third of an inch thick, 
and baked as above. For a dawdy pie make 
the crust like either of the last two, and, when 
baked, 'break it in, and let it stand until tender. 
It becomes its name. Quite a variety of 


TARTS AND TART PIES 


may be prepared with the oatmeal crust, or the, 
“one-third” crust. These can be made quite 
passable to those who “must have pies,” if 
they are willing to meet them half-way, and not 
insist on their looking exactly like those made 
with the shortened crust. They should be well 
filled with juicy marmalades, so as to leave but 
a small margin of crust. Bake the tarts in 
patty-pans. If the one-third crust be used 
for that purpose, very pretty ornaments, fes- 
toons, etc., may be cut out for the tart pies, with 
a fluted cake-cutter. 
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The filling should in all cases be put in 
before baking. Cocoa-nut tarts are made with 
one-half cup grated cocoa-nut, one cup grated 
apple, one-third cup water, and sugar to the 
taste, and sometimes, for variety, a very small 
pinch of nutmeg. Mixed fruits of many kinds 
make delicious tarts—apples, with lemon, or 
quinces, or cranberries, or rhubarb, or grapes, 
or plums, or grapes or cranberries alone, and 
many other simple mixtures, that will readily 
occur at sight of the fruits. They should all 
be stewed, strained, and sweetened, before they 
are used. Jellies do not accord well with these 
crusts. 

The dest, if not the most stylish, crusts that 
we have tried are made by strewing oatmeal 
evenly on the tins and pie-dishes, say one- 
eighth of an inch thick, and then spreading the 
prepared fillivg carefully over it. This is the 
same style practiced with corn-meal for pump- 
kin pies; and the latter really makes a very 
good crust, that no one not initiated would 
“guess out.” But if the pumpkin filling has 
been thickened with starch, or flour, or eggs, it 
may not wet into the meal sufficiently to make 
a good crust. 

Some of the best mixtures of fruit and cereal 
to our fancy, we have already given in the 
baked puddings of the last November number 
of the Repository. They can be very easily 
accepted in the place of pies by those who are 
fond of the latter. 


BOILED PUDDINGS AND DUMPLINGS 


yet remain to be canvassed. One of the best 
of these, which we have styled the American 
Plum Pudding, is made with equal parts of 
wheat meal and coarse corn-meal—say one pint 
of each. Scald the corn-meal, then add the 
wheat meal, with two-thirds of a pint of Malaga 
raisins—more or less, to suit the taste—with 
water sufficient to make a batter just firm 
enough to hold a stout spoon upright. Mix 
thoroughly, and put it into a pudding-boiler, or 
any suitable covered dish, and boil or steam 
three and a half or four hours. If the corn- 
meal is coarse, and the mixture of the right con- 
sistency, the pudding will be perfectly light, and 
far more delicate than when soda and sourness 
are used. The long cooking makes the raisins 
rarely delicious. Other fruits may be used in 
their place, as prunes, prunellas, dried cherries, 
dried pears, etc.; but the fresh and the more 
tender fruits will not endure the long cooking. 
Serve warm with a fruit sauce of some kind— 
see below—orange gauce harmonizes with it 
nicely. As this is a very nutritious pudding 
it should be served—after a full dinner—only 





in small quantities. This is not because it is 
hurtful, however. One could make an entire 
meal of it as comfortably as of corn-cake, or 
rye and Indian bread. 

For apple dumplings, with the batter crust— 
made as for batter biscuit—cups or tins are 
requisite, a little larger than a medium-sized 
apple. Those used for the popular corn-cakes 
are very suitable. Place in each a spoonful of 
batéer, into which crowd a pared and cored apple, 
then cover the apple thinly with more batter, 
and steam thirty or forty minutes, or until the 
apple is tender. ‘hese are perfectly light and 
wholesome. Serve with lemon or other fruit 
sauce. They may also be made with a scalded 
wheat meal crust—see No. V—rolled out thin 
and either baked or stewed. 

The turnover dumpling is, however, the great 
favorite. Roll out a scalded wheat meal crust 
about one-fourth of an inch thick. Have ready 
one pint of dressed apples—with each quarter 
cut into about four pieces—to which add half a 
pint of stewed raisins with their juice. Add 
enough wheat meal to absorb the latter, mix 
intimately, place the whole in the crust, lap the 
latter over it carefully, pin up loosely in a nap- 
kin, and boil or steam one hour. Turn out as 
soon as taken from the water—or the cloth will 
stick—and serve immediately with lemon or 
other fruit sauce. Fresh grapes in their season 
may be used instead of raisins, and the dump- 
ling may be made in a nappy or a tin, but it is 
not likely to be quite so light as when boiled in 
a napkin. 


PUDDING SAUCES 


offer a fieli of much needed improvement. 
Very few of the common recipes furnish them 
without whipped or melted butter and high sea- 
sonings; and alcoholic drinks of various kinds 
are a common ingredient. Now if the rotted 
juices of fruits—for all wines and brandies are 
really nothing better—are considered so good, 
why should not the fresh juices be considered 
better, as they certainly are. The latter afford 
a fine variety and ample opportunity for the 
exercise of a discriminating taste in adapting 
them to the dishes they are to trim. One of 
the most available is /emon sauce. To one pint 
of boiling water add the juice of one large or 
two small lemons to suit the taste, thicken with 
about two large spoonfuls of the best wheat 
meal, and sweeten to the fancy. Boil five min- 
utes, When the juices of other fruits are used 
in place of the lemon juice, they should be used 
in larger quantities. Grapes, whortleberries, 
currants, cherries, blackberries, etc., are excel- 
lent. For orange sauce the juice should be 
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added after the thickening is boiled. Its flavor 
is sodelicate that it would evaporate in cooking. 
Similar care should be used with the juices of 
raspberries, strawberries, and other delicate 
fruits. When apples, grapes, and some other 
fruits are used, a part of the pulp, strained, may 
be added with advantage. 

The simple sweetened juices of fruits also 
make delightful pudding sauces without thick- 
ening. Any person of delicate taste, after using 
such sauces as the above for a while, enjoy 
their flavors, and proving the lack of hurtful 
effects after eating them, will not willingly go 
back to the melted-butter sauces. 

The department of 


CAKES 


must, necessarily, without shortening, sink into 
proportions quite insignificant, compared with 
what it occupies in most modern cook-books. 
The same remarks will apply to them which we 
have already applied to pies. Quite a variety 
might be obtained by sweetening, and condi- 
menting, and adding fruit to the batter bread, 
but for the simple fact that the addition of any 
thing beyond the simple meal and water detracts 
from its tenderness and its porosity. A small 
amount of sugar with a dash of-cinnamon may 
sometimes be used for variety, and be made 
passable with shallow tins in a quick oven. 
Raisins, Zante currants, and other dried fruit 
may be added at pleasure with less injury. I 
have also made them by using half-stewed and 
strained apple and half water with sugar in 
mixing them—as for batter bread—but they are 
never so light as I like to have them. I do not 
recommend them very decidedly, but as to their 
wholesomeness, with careful mastication they are 
not objectionable. Any articles made with 
wheat meal, if not light, are never so utterly 
unmanageable in the stomach as when made of 
fine flour. They are necessarily looser in their 
texture. Fine flour mixtures, when heavy, are 
so compact as to be almost impermeable to the 
gastric juice. 

Very good cocoa-nut cookies may be made 
with one cup good wheat meal, one half cup 
grated cocoa-nut, and one half cup sugar. Rub 
these thoroughly together, then wet with a scant 
half cup of water—just enough to make a dough 
as soft as can be readily worked. Roll out to 
one-third of an inch, cut into shapes, and bake 
in a pretty quick oven about fifteen minutes. 
Some care is required not to bake them too 
hard. Sugar cookies may be made without the 
cocoa-nut, but otherwise in the same way. 
Currant cookies vary the recipe only by putting 
in Zante currants in place of the cocoa-nut. In 





each case work them as little as possible, for 
that hardens them. These are specially nice 
for a lunch in traveling. 

Oatmeal is quite available for similar prep- 
arations. When made up simply alone it is 
preferable to wheat meal, and has less of its 
peculiar flavor than when made in moister prep- 
arations; and there is a nutty toothsomeness 
about it much more satisfactory than the puffy 
richness of shortened cake, hafmonizing nicely 
with raisins and figs for a lunch. It may be 
made up as already directed for pie-crust. Then 
roll out to one-eighth of an inch thick, cut in 
shapes, and bake until they snap with the press- 
ure of the fingers. When so thin they should 
not be allowed to brown. If you have put a 
currant in the center of each, it will make their 
homely faces a little more comely. These are 
appropriately called crackuels. If you sift out 
the coarser parts—which may be made up into 
mush—the finer may be worked more thor- 
oughly. I ate of such a cake not long since, 
made up by the bonnie hands of a veritable 
Scotch woman among the coal mines of West- 
ern Maryland. It was baked in one sheet 
about one-fourth of an inch thick, delicately 
browned on both sides, and also delicately 
spiced—to her fancy—with caraway seeds. She 
called it oatmeal cake. It was very crisp and 
tender. 

She said her husband was very fond of it, 
but oatmeal was so dear, they had to pay “ten 
cents the pun” for it. As we fell into a free 
talk about eatables, she said that she could not 
eat any pies, nor cakes, nor any thing with 
grease cooked into it. ‘A philosopher!” I said 
to myself, and so I replied, “ That is sensible, 
and nobody who wants to keep a good stomach 
ought to eat such things.” “ Well, the others 
have good stomachs and they can eat such 
things.” “ But we all know they are not whole- 
some, and why should we eat them?” “O, you 
see we must have something relishable for the 
men to take into the mines for their dinners— 
cake, or pie, or something of that kind.” 

She could afford cakes ard pies, but not the 
pure oatmeal, of which her husband was so 
fond, because that was “ten cents the pun!” 
My ideas of her philosophy, as well as of her 
economy, fell to the common level, and the ever- 
recurring question came back, Why do not 
people use more common-sense about their 
eating? 

“But what are we to do without cake for 
tea?” inquire many anxious ones, who are wait- 
ing to hear the cake quegfion settled. 

Well, I know a good many sensible and styl- 
ish people who never eat cake at all. 
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“But they have it on their tea-tables.” 

Yes, and I suppose they would carry it on 
their noses if it was the fashion to do so. If 
the cake-dish is so indispensable to the setting 
out of a table, you might have some wooden 
imitations, which would serve the double pur- 
pose of ornament and economy; but really I 
think there are other ornaments much prettier, 
flowers for example, natural or artificial, or a 
tray of fresh green moss, with a little cottage 
stuck in here and there, and a bit of looking- 
glass in the center to suggest a fairy lake. 

“O, but these things are not suitable to eat !” 

Every whit as suitable—if we except the 
looking-glass, perhaps—as the most of the cake 
that appears on the table, and they have the 
additional advantage that no one is tempted to 
eat them. 

Now, to begin with, supper should be a very 
light meal. It should be made up more of talk 
and laughter, and fragrance and beauty, than 
of substantial food. It should be characterized 
more by simplicity and good taste than by a 
variety of dishes to please the appetite. There 
should never be more than three or four articles 
besides the fruit sauces, and these may be used 
freely. The batter biscuit fresh, steamed or 
toasted by being dipped into boiling milk, or 
better still, by soaking in layers alternate with 
juicy stewed black-caps, whortleberries, grapes, 
or some such delicate fruit—any of these are 
good enough for the best occasion. Graham 
crackers—good ones are very rare—if thus 
soaked several hours, until tender, make a still 
more delicate dish. A mold of cold cracked 
wheat, or delicious oaten groats, sets off the 
table nicely, and is fine eating when trimmed 
with milk, cream sweets, or with fruit juices. 
Any of the baked puddings in No. II of this 
series, and the sealed rice, etc., of No. III, may 
be used in the same way, eaten with the bread 
and butter. Another dish, a strawberry pyra- 
mid—I thought I had given it, but I do not find 
it—is made by alternating layers of cooked rice 
and strawberries with sugar en pyramide, and 
if the fruit demands it a slight baking in the 
oven. Other small fruits may be used in the 
same way, and pearl barley may also be substi- 
tuted for the rice. This makes a stylish and 
pleasant dish. 

A sago jelly cake is mage by scalding one 
cup of sago with about three cups of water— 
add two cups of chopped apple, one cup of 
stewed raisins, the juice of one lemon, and 
three-fourths of a cup of sugar. Mix thor- 
oughly, bake one hour, cool, and cut in slices. 
This may be varied by using stewed dried apple, 
and again by substituting rhubarb for the lemon. 





A good fruit loaf may be made with one and 
a half cups of bread crumbs—or soaked batter 
bread—one cup of wheat meal, one cup of sugar, 
two cups of chopped apple, and two-thirds of a 
cup of currants. Mix intimately, and bake till 
the apples are tender. This may be eaten with 
or without butter or other dressing. I would, 
however, treat none of these dishes as “cake.” 
I would take them with the bread and butter. 
It is very bad policy to have distinct courses in 
so light a meal as the supper should be. At 
most, some of the little cookies above men- 
tioned, or the tarts or the cracknels, are abund- 
antly sufficient to round up the meal. You will 
by such a course be saved many a troublesome 
dream stored up in the rich pound-cake. 





THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. 





(CoNCcLUDED.) 


N raising the standard of female education 

there has been the same apathy and opposi- 
tion to contend with. Although, generations 
ago, Plato asks, “Should not this sex, which 
we condemn to obscure duties, be destined to 
functions the most noble and elevated ?” yet 
both men and women have exhibited a striking 
indifference in fitting the sex for such functions. 
And our legislative bodies, so munificent to 
male colleges, have heretofore set a brazen 
frént of denial in the face of every application 
from female institutions. From their very sin- 
gular and persistent course one would suppose 
our law-makers believed that the common weal 
would be best promoted by the ignorance of 
women; that they shared the impression so 
humorously set forth by Sidney Smith. 

“ There seems to be a general notion that the 
moment you put the education of women upon 
a better footing, at that moment there will be 
an end to all domestic economy; and that, if 
you once suffer woman to eat of the tree of 
knowledge, the rest of the family will very soon 
be reduced to the same kind of aerial and un- 
satisfactory diet. Can any thing be more per- 
fectly absurd than to suppose that the care and 
perpetual solicitude which a mother feels for 
her children, depends upon her ignorance of 
Greek and mathematics, and that she would 
desert an infant for a quadratic equation ?” 

I had supposed it to be sufficiently proved 
that darning stockings and consulting lexicons 
were not necessarily inconsistent. But I find 
that his Holiness, the Pope, does not agree 
with me. It seems that in the spread of modern 
ideas dissatisfaction had come to be felt with 
the superficial teaching in French convents. 
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The Government, learning that parents were 
sending their daughters to listen to the lectures 
of learned men, effected a connection between 
these lecturers and the Paris University, and a 
regular course of study was set on foot. At 
the opening of the course the young ladies came 
in throngs, and among them two nieces of the 
empress, A similar system was adopted in 
thirty or forty of the larger towns of France, 
bringing several thousands of girls under regu- 
lar training. 

This secular teaching excited the alarm of 
scores of Catholic bishops, and roused the holy 
ire of Pius 1X. In his great trepidation on the 
subject, he addressed a brief to the Bishop of 
Orleans, complimenting that prelate on his re- 
buke of the French Government for its efforts 
“to elevate the education of girls.” He com- 
plains of the attempt “to deprive woman of her 
native modesty, to exhibit her in public, to turn 
her aside from domestic life and its duties, and 
to puff her up with false and vain knowledge, 
so that she will now, full of pride and arrogance, 
disdain the.cares and duties that are proper for 
women, will be a germ of division in the house- 
hold, will pervert her children, and become a 
stumbling-block to all. And what is profoundly 
deplorable,” he adds, “is, that those who are 
intrusted with public duties, disregarding this 
peril, favor thesé schemes of impiety by strange 
and unheard-of projects, and thus, with the 
most extreme imprudence, assist in the ruin of 
society which has already begun.” 

One can not help a sympathy with the poor 
old Pope in his genuine distress. Yet, his Holi- 
ness and all the other conservatives to the 
contrary notwithstanding, this cause is destined 
to advance. In looking through the vista of the 
past do we not find results that seem to justify 
this movement? The property bill which passed 
the New York Legislature in 1860, and that of 
Illinois the following year, has redeemed thou- 
sands of women from pauperism, and saved 
multitudes from what is worse. And during 
the last ten years the property laws respecting 
women have been greatly modified in no less 
than nineteen States. We can not, therefore, 
withhold our acknowledgment that womankind 
owes a large debt of gratitude to these unpopu- 
lar reformers, as well as to some who, not work- 
ing with the conventions as such, have been 
equally earnest and untiring in their efforts. 

Another advance is indicated in the discussion 
which is taking place as to woman’s speaking 
in religious meetings. Even some extremely 
conservative reverends make remarkable con- 
cessions on this subject. Though they would 
have it clearly understood that they regard 





female speaking as alnormal, yet they do admit 
that when the male Church members persist- 
ently neglect their proper function, or are absent 
from the meeting, or when the membership is 
composed mostly of women, in these excep- 
tional cases they may be permitted to speak 
without detriment to the Church—and very 
possibly to its benefit! 

Now, though there are women who would 
prefer to exercise the grace of silence till dooms- 
day rather than accept a “ permission” so given, 
yet even these admissions are suggestive of a 
marvelous softening of ancient opinions. Others 
there are who fully vindicate the right and pro- 
priety of such speaking. They argue that the 
fact of God’s having called certain women to 
a prominent public position, proves that there 
is no inherent impropriety in the thing, as he 
would certainly never have violated his own 
constitution; that the predictions of the Old 
Testament looked forward to a new order of 
events, when the “daughters” as well as the 
sons “shall prophesy ;” that in the times of the 
primitive Church women entered on this sphere; 
that as Christianity never comes into direct 
conflict with the prevalent customs of any age, 
particular directions were given so as to avoid 
clashing with Oriental ideas; that in some of 
our Churches, composed mostly of female mem- 
bers, were woman’s mouth to be shut, there 
would be no speaking at all; and that a literal 
interpretation of the apostolic injunctions would 
equally shut her out from Bible-class and even 
Sunday-school teaching. 

Says a highly esteemed New England pro- 
fessor: “I can not but think there is in many 
Churches, and in the minds of not a few min- 
isters, an excessive fear of the participation of 
women in meetings of the Church for prayer 
and conference. In such meetings there is a 
sphere in which the warm hearts and eloquent 
lips of our intellectual, educated, cultivated 
women may be employed, to a far greater extent 
than they have yet been, to impart new light, 
and life, and joy, and grace, and strength to the 
Church, without impairing in the least the mod- 
esty, delicacy, and refinement which belong to 
the sex.” 

Another result of the discussion is the in- 
crease of the female industrial class. In Great 
Britain, where the excess of women over men 
is five hundred thousand, there are already one 
million of women earning their own bread in- 
dependently of husbands, fathers, or brothers. 
There is a similar increase of this class in our 
own country. And though the remuneration is 
often utterly inadequate, and multitudes are 
bitterly wronged by their employers, yet this 
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evil is not so great as that from which they are 
preserved by their industry. 

Among the further indications of progress a 
few educational facts may be cited in addition 
to those which have been already mentioned 
concerning France. A young Russian woman 
of twenty-four has recently received a medical 
degree from the University at Zurich. In En- 
gland a female college is being established, of 
which the resident authorities are to be women, 
and the professors from either sex, according 
to their qualifications. Mrs. Bodichon, who has 
labored for many years in this cause, headed 
the subscription with a thousand pounds. 
Through a supplemental charter, adopted by 
the London University, women are admitted to 
its examinations for diplomas, and the halls of 
Cambridge University have been recently thrown 
Open to women. 

When will our girls knock at the gates of 
Yale and of Harvard, and find them opened to 
their entrance? Here, in a land where there 
is said to be no caste, and where avenues and 
offices are declared free to all, there is, in cer- 
tain respects, less advance than in some mo- 
narchical countries. 

Yet we are not without many favorable indi- 
cations, One of the most important of these, 
in its general bearings, is, perhaps, the recent 
formation of an American Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, with two women 
on its Board of Directors, and which is open to 
every woman in the land. And besides Antioch 
and Oberlin with its thousand male and female 
students, several other colleges and universities 
have beer: established in the West which grad- 
uate both men and women. 

As to the distinctively female colleges, to say 
nothing of Vassar at Poughkeepsie, which has 
made so auspicious a commencement, there is 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary at South Hadley, the 
mother of a goodly group of institutions glitter- 
ing like stars in our educational canopy. There 
it stands in the shadow of the beautiful mount- 
ain, a monument more enduring than marble to 
the indomitable energy of the woman who pro- 
jected the undertaking, and was the main spring 
in all its early movements. Who that remem- 
bers Mary Lyon’s enthusiasm on the subject, 
and her untiring labors in the face of a strong 
and persistent opposition, and of the many 
cavilers and scorners who wagged their heads 
predicting a speedy failure, but feels a glow of 
triumph at her success ? 

By this Alma Mater for woman, between four 
and five thousand pupils have been nurtured, 
of whom three thousand have filled the ranks 


of teachers, while large numbers have con- 





secrated themselves to the missionary service in 
our own and in foreign lands. There it towers 
in moral grandeur, managed solely by women, 
yea, and refined, noble women, too, with the 
vitality breathed into it by its founder still in- 
hering in all its fullness and bloom. There it 
has stood through its various changes of dy- 
nasty; and, though for nearly a score of years, 
its tutelary genius has slept in its peaceful 
shades, there it still stands, a beautiful model 
of our glorious republic. Yet, notwithstanding 
what it has done for education, and though 
performing with unsurpassed ability and faith- 
fulness the werk of a Normal School, to its 
various applications for aid, the State until re- 
cently never granted it a single dollar. Sad 
ingrate of a mother to so worthy a child! 

Of one of its late Anniversaries, a professor 
in a neighboring college writes: “It is simple 
justice to say that I heard examinations in 
mathematics, in history, and in moral science, 
in which the whole class appeared better than I 
ever saw a whole class appear in the same 
branches in Amherst College. I also listened to 
the public reading of compositions by the young 
ladies, which, to say the least, would have done 
no discredit to the young gentlemen of the 
college, either in the composition or in the de- 
livery. And I came away saying, it is a burn- 
ing shame that these young ladies should plead, 
and plead in vain, year after year, for a mere 
pittance of the means and facilities which are 
so amply provided for their brothers on the 
other side of the mountain. Where is the 
chivalry and respect for woman which is so 
much vaunted as the characteristic and the 
glory of our age and race? Are there not 
some relics of anciewt barbarism, heathen 
prejudice, and Oriental contempt for women 
still lingering and marring the boasted civili- 
zation of this great Republic of the West in 
this nineteenth century of the Christian era?” 

Though for what Mt. Holyoke has already 
done for woman, yes, and for man, too, the ob- 
ligation can not be computed, yet, in her great 
embarrassment, from need of repairs and of 
larger outlays, and not having a single penny 
in endowments, she has been forced, as we 
have seen, to struggle on single-handed, with- 
out the weight of a feather’s influence from the 
State in which she was born and reared, and to 
which she has been a perpetual benediction. 
And there was no Mrs. Bodichon to supply the 
defect. 

But during a recent Legislative session, her 
friends succeeded, against a strong opposition, 
in procuring for her an appropriation of forty 
thousand dollars. This is a good deginning, 
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and we trust an omen of better times. There 
are tiny rills flowing in: why should they not 
multiply and widen? And where are the large- 
hearted women, endowed with wealth and wis- 
dom, who, by their munificence, will place this 
seminary on a broad and sure foundation, and 
thus bless the coming ages? 

I go into these particulars to show that, not- 
withstanding the progress already made, there 
is still a great work’to be done in raising public 
sentiment to the demands of the times. Above 
all, let women espouse their own cause. Under 
the influence of prejudice, and afraid to go 
counter to men, they are sometimes even 
stronger and more bitter in their opposition. 
They will not thoroughly examine the subject, 
and they dare not form an independent opinion. 
Says Rosa Bonheur: “I have no patience with 
women who ask permission to think. Let wo- 
men establish their claims by great and good 
works, and not by Conventions.” Thus has she 
done, and who disputes her right ? 

Let women of wealth and standing determine 
no longer to accept a free ticket through life, 
but conscientiously to pay their way in some 
of the high uses for which Providence designed 
them. Let them have faith in themselves and 
in the doctrine of labor. Resolving to be 
dainty, and delicate, and helpless no longer, let 
them come forward, modestly, as women, but 
fearlessly, in the strength of a noble cause. 
Let them come forward—I do not say in the 
Convention, or in the pulpit, or on the plat- 
form—-but to the real tug of life. Let them 
take their laboring, struggling sister by the 
hand, and give her aid and cheer, instead of 
rebuke and taunts. Let them encourage all in- 
dustrial enterprises. Let them multiply pro- 
tective unions for working women. Let them 
build female colleges and halls of science on 
a broad and solid basis, that shall educate 
and elevate the daughters of the land. Then 
shall the feeble dawn now glimmering on 
woman break speedily into the brightness and 
beauty of a glorious day. 





TH= FOUNDERS’ AGE OF OUR LITER- 
ATURE. 





FIRST PAPER. 


N° period in the thirteen centuries through 
which English has been growing great, 
more deserves, or better repays study, than 
that of Chaucer, Wyclif, Mandeville, and Lang- 
land. Embracing the last half of the fourteenth 
century, and the first half of the fifteenth, dis- 
tinguished as much by its eminence over what 





followed as by its superiority to all that had 
preceded it, rejoicing in names and works deés- 
tined to immortality, laying down the outlines 
upon which our language and literature have 
grown through five centuries, no term so well 
describes it as the one at the head of this 
article. It is the age of the founders at once 
of our language and our thought. 

Beginning in the middle of the seventh of 
the fourteen Plantaganet reigns—a reign dis- 
tinguished as one of the three in England 
which have extended over half a century, and 
ending something past the middle of the 
eleventh reign of this family—it embraces a 
political epoch marked by the growth and con- 
solidation of the English Constitution and the 
development of those vast material forces which 
have made England so great in war, coloni- 
zation, and home enterprise. This century saw 
Saxon, Norman, Dane, and Kelt, changed into 
Englishmen, and witnessed, both in politics 
and religion, the growth of that unquenchable 
love of liberty which gave a small island the 
leadership of modern thought. 

The fruits of these political movements were 
gathered in every field of human interest, but 
especially in literature, which can not live in 
degraded or stagnant times, to which the arm 
of controversy and battle is always healthful— 
eminently such when great truths trouble and 
cleanse the atmosphere. 

Then, too, the thought of the sea-girt king- 
dom escaped from isolation, and took up the 
old lines of human advancement, when the fall 
of the Empire had arrested them, and renewed 
the enterprises of literary art which failed when 
Rome fully entered upon her decline. The 
literary progress of humanity is essentially one. 
Great works do not come from distant islands 
out of the pale of humanity; they lie in the 
lines of the world’s advance in civilization; the 
breath of the whole race must be breathed into 
them. We seem to see independent and un- 
related literary epochs only because we know 
too littke of the human interflow and com- 
munion during the unhistoric periods. But the 
essential unity of mythologies and legends is 
conclusive proof of connections between the 
widest points of literary light, between Scan- 
dinavia and India. The witness of language, 
testifying to the common origin of Sanskrit and 
Scandinavian tongues, confirms the belief in a 
common origin of thoughts and fancies. 

For eight hundred years English was barren, 
mainly because of its isolation. Pieces of the 
old mythology in a Scandinavian dress fur- 
nished the principal poem of the Anglo-Saxon 
period—Beowulf—and Christian thought, com- 
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ing in with Roman priests, gave the rest. 
The semi-Saxon period showed a higher life, 
because nourished by a larger earth; for the 
crusaders, the Arabs, the French romancists, 
and Greek metaphysics, arrived in England to 
stimulate, while they replenished the English 
brain. The fourteenth century was, in this 
respect, a continual unsealing of old fountains 
of literature, an incessant springing up of new 
wells from rocks smitten by inspired rods. The 
Italian, striking first the trail of Greek liter- 
ature, rushed at once to the great works of 
genius which adorn it—the Provengal shop of a 
mighty growth of metrical romances and vo- 
luptuous lyrics—and, through French, English 
came into living contact with these, and through 
these with the glowing embers of Greek literary 
art. 

Nor is this said to glorify Greece—that liter- 
ature had only garnered all the fruits of human 
striving with thoughts and words. Roman let- 
ters had been only a pale reflection of the Attic 
day. It was necessary to renew the communion 
of the West with the favorites of all the muses. 

The Arthur romances, in their roughest ver- 
sions, show that the race is united again, or 
rather that these far western tribes are admitted 
to the fellowship of humanity. The mythology 
and the fable agree in showing that these Arthur 
legends have been inspired with such breath as 
yielded Homers and Eddas. The patchwork 
of fancies and incidents gathered from the 
East by the crusader and the scholar, through 
troubadour and saint, are precious proofs that 
ancient Greece and medizval England are at 
last embraced in the same world of man. 

But when we take up our Chaucer, the proofs 
are no longer to be painfully made out by wan- 
dering through childish repetitions of knightly 
pilgrimages and contests with dragons, giants, 
and strange men in armor; they appear in the 
ripe harvest of poetry, rich in invention, civil- 
ized in sentiment, admirable in disposition, 
musical alike to the ear and the thought. In 
the elder romances we suspect there are exotic 
flowers from rare breathings of strange per- 
fumes; in Chaucer we see exotic and native 
blossoms interlaced, and exhaling their complex 
aroma over a wilderness of beauty. 

In another sense Wyclif displays the fruits 
of communion with the elder ages of thought, 
and he shares with Longland the influence of 
sympathy, with the religious beatings of the 
human heart of their time; while Longland is 
only less than Chaucer in love of his literary 
art, and is greater in his close hand-lock with 
the English people. It is scarcely needful to 
say that Mandeville, the great traveler, the cos- 





mopolitan gentleman of his time, yields a har 
vest gathered in every land where men have 
been great, done great deeds and written great 
works. 

In at least four directions English genius was 
invited to enterprise, art, knowledge, religious 
freedom, and the elevation of the people; and 
each way went one of the four leaders of our 
literature. Literary art absorbed Chaucer, uni- 
versal knowledge found a devotee in Mandeville, 
in Wyclif the human conscience found a voice, 
and Longland led the English middle classes 
from the dunghill to Parliament. 

It is true that between Wyclif and Longland 
the lines are not so broad as between the oth- 
ers; but the fields assigned them lie nearer 
together, and the first is a religious and the 
latter a social reformer. 

It is too common to give Chaucer all the 
honors of this brilliant morning in our litera- 
ture; for in truth neither of these four was 
much, if at all, indebted to any other, and En- 
glish literature is indebted to each independ- 
ently for opening original and distinct lines of 
English writing. Whoever takes a comprehen- 
sive view of our several styles of literary art, , 
will find nothing in Chaucer’s poetry which has 
contributed to our serious dialect and _philo- 
sophical writings; very little which ever stimu- 
lated Englishmen to the pursuit of knowledge 
and that form of enterprise which produced 
modern discovery ; nothing which has quickened 
the sluggish commons with social and political 
ambition—the first is the glory of Wyclif, the 
second of Mandeville, the third of the author 
of Piers Ploughman. 

A little comparison of dates, recollecting the 
relatively slow and uncertain communication 
between different parts of England in that age, 
will render it clear that Chaucer is not the father 
of a// our literature, though he stands in that 
relation to our poetry. 

Mandeville wrote in 1356, having been out of 
England nearly all of the previous quarter of 
the century. Wyclif, born in 1324, was thirty- 
two years of age in 1356, and had already 
formed both his opinions and his style. Piers 
Ploughman was composed about 1362, when 
Chaucer, born in 1328, and the youngest of the 
group, was beginning his long career as a poet. 

They were all stout Englishmen and lived 
long lives; Chaucer 72, Wyclif 60, Longland 
65, Mandeville about 70. Longland, Wyclif, 
and Chaucer were born within three years— 
1325-1328—and died within sixteen years— 
1384-1400—and were all living in England for 
more than half a century. Mandeville was 
born and died about a quarter of a century in 
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advance of Chaucer, and the four were contem- 
poraries for about forty years, between 1328 and 
1371. It is only in recent times, or in single 
cities, that a writer shapes the literary work of 
his contemporaries, and these four men, though 
in a small island, were farther apart than are 
Matthew Arnold and George W. Curtis. They 
have all touched the older world and come into 
sympathy with the new civilization, but each 
touched and felt them at a different point; nor 
did their characters affect each other very deeply, 
or their art coalesce in any complete way, until 
they were blended in the wonderful genius and 
works of Shakspeare. For two centuries each 
founder had his followers and his separate 
harvest of English intellect; they met and 
flowed together in one great mind, but resolved 
themselves again into the original styles, each 
greatly modified by the characters of the others, 
and have come down to us, some with vast 
increments, from recent intellectual action, and 
one at least—Chaucer’s—flowing in a narrowing 
and shallowing stream. Doubtless each knew 
something of each of the others; we have evi- 
dence of little more than such general acquaint- 
ance. Neither friendship nor enmities, such as 
‘mark the lives of later and earlier writers, ex- 
ist among them. They might have been citi- 
zens of the four quarters of the globe and influ- 
enced each other as much as they, so iar as 
they knew, actually did. 

In deep, unconscious ways, however, they 
influenced each other. Probably all belonged 
to the advanced party, the party of the reforma- 
tion, and each in his way was preparing English 
soil for a harvest of free thought. The labors 
of one affected insensibly the work of all the 
rest; but the highest place in honor for regen- 
erating the English nation is not Chaucer’s 
but Wyclifs. It is doubtful whether even the 
latter was ripe for martyrdom; certainly Chau- 
cer had no opinions for which he was ready to 
die. He was to the core of his manhood an 
artist, seeing things to describe them, thinking 
thoughts to tell them, struggling to attain to 
perfect expression. Wyclif, on the other hand, 
seems less an artist because he thinks to reach 
the truth, and writes to convince or enlighten. 
But in his own field he is as eminent for the 
genius of expression as the great poet in his. 
The Gospel of St. John is the most wonderful 
piece of English produced in that age; nothing 
in the Canterbury tales approaches it in merit. 

If we compare these writers with a view to 
determining the relative ripeness of their En- 
glish, we shall find the oldest of them tie most 
modern. If you change the spelling of Mande- 
ville, you will read him with perfect ease, and if 





you did not know, might wonder whether he or 
Shakspeare were most ancient. Witness the 
following, which is simply modernized in spell- 
ing: 

“Egypt is a long country, but it is straight, 
that is to say, narrow, for they may not enlarge 
it toward the desert for default of water. And 
the country is set along upon the river of Nile; 
by as much as that river may serve, by floods 
or otherwise, that when it floweth, it may spread 
abroad through the country: so [therefore] is 
the country large of length. For there it rain- 
eth not but little in that country, and for that 
cause they have no water, but if it be of the 
flood of that river.” 

This is a very fair specimen, showing that 
this English of 1356 differs from ours in the use 
of some particles, and the verb enlarge is used 
with the e# termination. 

Wyclif is—twenty years later, about—in his 
best English equally modern, but he is some- 
times unequal in this respect to himself. Com- 
pare these three verses from the seventeenih 
chapter of John’s Gospel: 

“9. I pray for them, not for the world, but for 
them that thou hast given to me, for they be 
thine. 

“to. And all mine things be thine, and thine 
things be mine ; and I am glorified in them. 

“11, And now I am not in. the world, and 
these be in the world, and I come to thee. 
Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou 
hast given to me, that they be one as and we.” 

Any reader can see by what slight alterations 
this translation has been perfected, and that 
only in the last clause where and is used for 
also, is there any material difficulty in sense, 
while the use of mine and thine for my and thy 
are the only verbal peculiarities. 

Chaucer is very much farther off from us. 
This is due to the essentially archaic instincts 
of the poet, and the results of it are fatal to any 
attempt to diffuse the Chaucer poetry among 
modern readers. The changes in the language 
have ruined his measures and obscured his 
meanings to the common understanding. 

In Longland, the same poetical instincts 
working in other materials have produced a 
like result in an exaggerated form. Longland 
wrote in the English of a rural England, as 
Chaucer did in that of a courtly one. The 
city poet is archaic in his French-English; the 
countryman in his Anglo-Saxon. The result is 
that Piers Ploughman is poetry to be translated 
into modern English before it can be under- 
stood. Neither poet can be appreciated by the 
average man of this age; but we must not for- 
get that, each in his sphere, they influenced the 
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average men of their own age as no poets have 
influenced the more modern world. 

These general outlines for comparison of the 
founders with each other are very meager, but 
they will serve the purpose of the general 
reader. Let us now consider each by himself. 


John Mandeville, born about the year 1300, 
went abroad about 1322, and spent thirty-four 
years in foreign travel and residence. He wrote 
his travels in French, and translated them suc- 
cessively into Latin and English, We have 
English manuscripts of not more recent writing 
than the year 1400, so that we may fairly pre- 
sume that we have it about as he composed it. 

Very contradictory opinions are entertained 
of his merits as an observer; but all agree in 
admiring the ease and perspicuity of his narra- 
tion. Thomas Arnold says he had as great 
opportunities as Herodotus, and made such 
poor use of them as to discredit modern intelli- 
gence by contrast with classical. In reply to 
which much might be said, but let this suffice, 
that it is very much a matter of taste whether 
one prefers the older or the younger marvels. 

Mandeville belonged to his own age, an age 
which believed, or pretended to believe, what- 
ever was marvelous, which so thirsted for won- 
derful things that it sought them with quenchless 
enthusiasm, and found, in the half-inspired quest, 
the greater wonders of modern discovery. To 
such enterprise Mandeville furnished a great 
impulse; and he brought the juvenile imagina- 
tion of young England down from the clouds, 
where it sought the Sangreal and Papist mira- 
cles, to the solid earth full of secrets and won- 
ders. Whatif Mandeville’s world had Amazons, 
adamantine islands, men with equine hoofs, peo- 
ple with eight toes, and a foot which on occasion 
served for an umbrella? No man altogether 
escapes his time. It wasa great thing to escape 
from fantastic lies about heaven to fantastic lies 
about the globe we inhabit. For these last 
challenged investigation, and rewarded it with 
a wealth of knowledge; while the former were 
incapable of exact verification, and tended to 
perpetuate the era of childish credulity. 

But Mandeville is not all marvels. He fur- 
nished his generation with much information 
which is too familiar to us to permit us to ap- 
preciate its worth to his contemporaries. Re- 
member that George Washington never rode in 
a railway car, and that wise philosopher, Frank- 
lin, knew nothing of Atlantic cables. Remem- 
ber, too, that Madonnas are still winking, and 
the blood of San Gennaro still boils, in a world 
which glories in its wisdom. The worst use 
you can make of your wisdom is to disparage 





the older ages who were also wise according to 
their lights. 

But the chief value of these travels lay in the 
inspiration which they breathed into the English 
mind, the insatiable curiosity about discoverable 
truth which they stimulated. The work was 
very popular, and a distinguished critic says 
that more manuscripts of it are extant than of 
any other author of that or the next century. 
Nor did Englishmen alone share in the benefits 
of his work; written in three languages, it 
reached some of the inquisitive minds of every 
advancing nation, and, I repeat, was a decided 
impulse toward modern discovery. 

As the first prose work in mixed English 
which has been preserved, Mandeville’s book 
has for us an extraordinary interest. It shows 
such a great stride from the Semi-Saxon of works 
known to have been written in 1340, that we 
are compelled to believe there were two English 
languages in England at the same time. The 
sermons of Richard Rolle, of Hampole, were 
certainly written for one public; the travels of 
Mandeville as certainly for another; and both 
were the same generation of Englishmen. The 
explanation is, that Mandeville’s is London, and 
Rolle’s provincial English. In the metropolis 
the mixture of the speech was soonest com- 
pleted, and the popularity and diffusion of such 
works as those of Mandeville and the prose of 
Chaucer compelled the adoption of the metro- 
politan dialect in the provinces. 

There are more Norman-Latin words in 
Mandeville than in any of his contemporaries, 
and fewer of the same stock that have since 
become obsolete. Chaucer, in his poetry, ranks 
next to him in the number of French words, 
surpasses him in French idioms, and furnishes 
a larger number of terms which have failed to 
gain a permanent place in the language. 

The style of Mandeville, besides its remark- 
able perspicuity, approaches the prose of his 
contemporaries in that serious simplicity which 
early became, and long remained, a distinctive 
charm of English prose. French, for example, 
has never had a dialect suitable to religious 
thought; English of the olden time seems 
always to be preaching from Wyclif’s Gospels. 
By this quality our tongue has taken hold of the 
best and strongest elements of our humanity, 
has turned the strong, deep nature of the En- 
glish people toward the world of action and con- 
viction, has helped us to opinions held dearer 
than life, to enterprise saturated with a feeling 
of the dignity and immortal value in human life. 

That Mandeville, Wyclif, and Chaucer—in 
his prose—share in this serious quality is fatal 
to the theory that it was invented by any one 
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ot them. It grew partly out of the richer de- 
velopment of the religious dialect in Anglo- 
Saxon, and was encouraged by the serious pur- 
poses to which the mixed language was first 
devoted. Very different English would have 
come down to us if comedy had preceded homily, 
liturgy, and Gospel. Put a theater in the place 
of the church in the fourteenth century, and you 
may grow a tongue as flippant and social as that 
of France. 

I have sometimes thought that the failure— 
speaking comparatively—of the English stage 
is due to this consecration of our speech to 
religious uses at its very birth, rendering it so 
incapable of play, so bent upon work, that if it 
be not seriously religious it must be seriously 
coarse and brutal. Only a language neutral in 
morals can have the lightness and sprightliness 
of comedy and comic verse. English is very 
positively moral. 

But this serious quality has been an element 
of great power in the higher poetry, in philo- 
osophical and scientific writing ; and, inasmuch 
as work and not play is the source of pleasure, 
it is a subject for gratulation that decent comedy 
is nearly, if not quite, impossible in our language. 

The way in which our founders impressed 
themselves upon the English-speaking race is 
well described by Mr. Marsh: 

“ About the middle of the fourteenth century 
schools were established, in which English was 
both taught as itself an object of study, and 
employed as a vehicle of instruction in other 
languages and disciplines. Whatever existed 
in the English tongue, whether by translation 
or by original composition, now. became a part 
of the general patrimony of -the English people, 
and these, as every-where else, the learning, 
the poetry, the philosophy, which had been 
slowly gathered on the summits of social life, 
now flowed down to a lower level, and refreshed, 
as with the waters of a fountain of youth, the 
humbler ranks of the English people.” 

The growth of the nation, the development 
of a great English people, was at once the 
occasion and the golden opportunity of literary 
labor worthy of the monumental honors fur- 
nished in a people growing still greater through 
the travail of the inkhorn. 

The modern character of Mandeville’s English 
is, despite the force of these suggestions, still 
something of a marvel. Another fact sheds 
some light upon the strange phenomenon. The 
mixed time was perfected not in books, but in 
the social life of a metropolis. In the court, in 
the social life of the better classes, in the con- 
tract of society and business which very early 
become a feature of London life, the new speech 





took form, and the relative place and value of 
the two elements were determined. That En- 
glish was thoroughly Saxon in its structure, 
while the Norman and Latin names for ideas 
and things, either gone out of English memory 
or new to English experience, were readily in- 
corporated into the vocabulary, not so much to 
displace Saxon as to supply defects resulting 
partly from losses and partly from the narrow- 
ness of Anglo-Saxon art and invention. 

To quote again Mr. Marsh: 

“ The law which now first became organized 
into a science, introduced very many terms bor- 
rowed from the nomenclature of Latin and 
French jurisprudence; the glass-worker, the 
enameler, the architect, the brass-founder, the 
Flemish clothier, and the other handicraftsmen, 
whom Norman taste and luxury invited, or do- 
mestic oppression expelled, from the Continent, 
brought with them the vocabularies of their 
respective arts; and Mediterranean commerce— 
which was stimulated by the demand of English 
wool, then the finest in Europe—imported from 
the harbors of a sea where French was the pre- 
dominant language, both new articles of mer- 
chandise and the French designations of them. 

“The sciences, too, medicine, physics, geog- 
raphy, alchemy, astrology, all of which became 
known to England chiefly through French chan- 
nels, added numerous specific terms to the ex- 
isting vocabulary, and very many of the words, 
first employed in English writings as a part of 
the technical phraseology of these various arts 
and knowledges, soon passed into the domain 
of common life, in modified or untechnical senses, 
and thus became incorporated into the general 
tongue of society and of books.” 

The most probable explanation, then, is, that 
Mandeville, the man of the world, used the 
language of English society; while study of 
foreign poetry, theology, and metaphysics diluted 
the writings of Chaucer and Wyclif with Latin 
and French words not yet accepted by society, - 
and destined in some cases to fail of the suffrages 
of posterity; and rural isolation, or popular 
aims, retained in Longland Saxon words long 
dead in London, and excluded from his verse 
the new tribe of words naturalized in the social 
circles of the metropolis. 





WHat a beauteous sight it is to behold the 
aged Christian at the close of his career, retir- 
ing like the resplendent sun beneath the western 
wave ; giving promise, in the increased richness 
of his graces, and brightness of his example, 
that his rising shall be amidst the glories of 
eternity ! 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN MATERIALISM, 


FIRST PAPER. 


WE stood a few years ago on the island 
of Java. For eighty days we had been 
tossing on the ocean without sight of land, 
nothing but the depths of the sky above us, 
nothing but the waste of waters around us. 
The tropical sun had been for a few days pour- 
ing its floods of heat upon us, and then the even- 
ing breezes began to bear to us the odors of the 
land of spices. About noon of the next day we 
dropped our anchors in the straits of Sunda, and 
went ashore at the little station of Anger. 

Here opened before us the most magnificent 
display of vegetable grandeur we had ever seen. 
The whole scene, as it suddenly presented it- 
self to us, was like-a glorious dream, the most 
fascinating and imaginative we had ever con- 
ceived. Nature seemed to produce here in a 
perfect revelry of luxuriance. Here were palm- 
trees of every kind—cocoa-nut, palmyra, date. 
Here were tamarind-trees ; bamboos, radiating 
their long and feathery branches to the sky, 
and serving a thousand purposes to the natives ; 
the betel-nut, tall and graceful, furnishing its 
narcotic luxury; the banyan dropped tendrils 
which sought to reach and root themselves in the 
earth, soon to become as cables of wood uniting 
the branches to the soil. Every thing was in 
tropical richness and Oriental luxuriance. In 
the midst of this wealth of Nature stood the 
only creature. that seemed vile and useless. 
Dark as the red earth on which he walked, and 
nearly naked, his mouth and teeth stained with 
betel-nut, as if he had just finished a feast of 
blood, lounging listlessly under the magnificent 
trees that sheltered and fed him, this creature 
seemed like a caricature on the purity, the or- 
derliness and bountifulness of the scene around 
him. By his side was his companion in squalor 
and misery, but little more clothed than himself, 
her rich black hair hanging in tangled masses 
about her shoulders, in one arm her child, and 
in the other a monkey, leaving you to guess 
which she esteemed the most, or really which 
was the nobler creature. 

This man and woman spent their days loiter- 
ing under the shade of the banyan, merely 
reaching out their hands to pluck the cocoa- 
nuts or bananas, the oranges or the dates, 
which they wished for food, or to dig beneath 
the surface of the soil for the yam, or wade out 
into the shallow sea after fish. A mere reed- 
covered bamboo hut was their house. They 
were thoughtless and aimless. They needed 
no labor, Nature produced for them; they were 
moved by no anxiety—an everlasting Summer 





provided forthem, There was nothing for them 
to do but to eat, drink, sieep, and die. And so 
they and their fathers had been doing for gen- 
erations unknown in human history. Among 
them were no arts, no knowledge; and even a 
religious nature only asserted itself in super- 
stitious fears. We turned away from this 
strange scene enchanted with the gorgeous 
beauty of Nature, but saddened by the thought 
of the degradation of man, when his life be- 
comes stagnant and aimless. This, we said, 
is man in stagnation, 

Three weeks later and we touched the shores 
of a great Oriental empire. It swept along a 
coast of more than three thousand miles, and 
reached back toward the interior of Asia for 
nearly two thousand more. Its territory was 
covered by a teeming population of 400,000,000. 
Here was man again, and in a new phase. He 
had passed beyond the nakedness of the Java- 
nese, and sometimes clothed himself in rude 
and flimsy garments, but always, when able, in 
rich fabrics and tawdry finery. A scene of 
strange civilization now appeared before us— 
a singular blending of wealth and poverty, of 
magnificence and squalor, of wisdom and folly, 
of greatness and bitterness, of knowledge and 
ignorance, of strength and weakness. Nature 
here, too, was generous and merciful, providing 
a climate mild and healthful, a vegetation rich 
and varied, and mineral resources of exhaust- 
less value. Man here at one time had evidently 
been pressed out of his natural stagnation. He 
had invented arts, he had made some useful dis- 
coveries in science, he had created a not con- 
temptible literature, he had framed a singularly 
complex government, he had made cities, built 
rude houses, acquired a sort of fantastic archi- 
tecture, and built temples, pagodas, and palaces, 
characterized by magnificence and grotesque- 
ness, by a painful disproportion between the 
conception and the execution. They forced 
us to admire the thought, but to laugh at its 
realization, These people had learned the rudi- 
ments of trade, had even ventured into com- 
merce, but it was with huge -vessels, clumsy 
and unwieldy—again showing a great purpose, 
but little power of execution. 

For years we studied this strange civilization. 
We saw that it changed nothing. We traced 
its history for centuries into the past, and found 
no change. This generation lived, thought, 
worked, dressed, built houses, made ships, 
tilled the soil, exactly as the generations of their 
fathers had done for twenty centuries before 
them. They had discovered no new arts, they 
had improved in none, they had made no ad- 
vances in science or literature. We had before 
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us the spectacle of a great nation that had 
started on a career of progress, had made some 
advance in civilization, had discovered many 
really good and useful things, had laid founda- 
tions on which might have been built a struc- 
ture of civilization that might have been the 
glory of the world, but suddenly, as if by a ter- 
rible frost sweeping down from the poles, they 
had been frozen to death. And there they stood 
like men frozen in an ice-cave, retaining around 
them every evidence and element of the progress 
they had made, but themselves motionless. It 
was a nation petrified. It was tied irrevocably 
to the dead past. It was sacrilege to change, 
to improve, or to add to what had been done 
by the fathers. And there for centuries has 
stood the great empire of China, a perfect pet- 
rifaction to-day of what their ancestors had 
achieved two thousand years ago, a photograph 
in the nineteenth century of the civilization of 
the first. 

A few years afterward we struck out again 
from this land of Orientalism, these scenes of 
semi-civilization and semi-barbarism, and for 
ninety days held communion with the skies and 
the seas, apparently shut out from all the na- 
tions, with only one evidence of human power 
and achievement for our study—the ship on 
which we sailed. At the end of three months 
we reached the coast of another country. Light 
and airy vessels, like sea-birds on the wave, 
were floating around us; the highlands of New 
Jersey were lifting themselves out of the sea 
before us; the bay of New York opened its 
rocky arms to receive us, and we were in the 
midst of a New World. It seemed but a little 
while since we left the stagnation and death of 
heathendom, and now, as if by a magician’s 
wand, a new and wonderful scene opened before 
us. Steamships, like palaces on the ocean; 
steamboats, like houses on thé sea; graceful 
ships, and lithe schooners, bearing the products 
of the world, were studding the bay. On each 
side of the stream the green hills were occu- 
pied by beautiful homes, surrounded by rich 
lawns and cultivated fields. In the distance 
were the tall spires and the palaces of trade 
and business of the city, and the noise of its 
earnest life came to us over the waters. 

What a contrast with every thing we had seen 
during the years of our absence! There all 
was death, stagnation, petrifaction. Here all 
was life, work, progress. Here were broad 
streets, magnificent buildings, beautiful homes, 
palatial stores. Here science had made won- 
derful discoveries—had brought every depart- 
ment of nature tributary to man’s necessities. 
Here the arts had brought forth a thousand 





things for beauty, and comfort, and use. Here 
the earth, and the sea, and the air, electricity, 
heat, the very sun himself had been brought 
into subjection, and were working for man. 
Here were liberty, intelligence, education, re- 
finement; here were art, science, skill; here 
the reign of ignorance, superstition, and tyr- 
anny had passed away. Here was the new 
world, the new civilization, the modern times, 
the new era, the nineteenth century, the age of 
progress, the times in which we live. 

Let us now study more closely some of the 
characteristics of this era, which has really 
dawned upon the world almost as suddenly as 
the vision of it broke upon us, after emerging 
from a state of things not widely different from 
what we ourselves not very long ago left behind 
us. There is nothing moré astonishing in our 
modern life than the rapidity with which it has 
developed itself. Some of its most characteris- 
tic elements have come into being within the 
memory of the living generation. The secret 
spring of the life of our times is the progress 
that has been made in the arts and sciences, 
the one giving us the wonderful skill in manu- 
facturing new and useful things, the other open- 
ing up to us new sources of power and new 
fields of knowledge. And yet how short a time 
has art been thus working, and science been 
engaged in making these discoveries! How 
long has it been since the only forces of nature 
subject to the employment of man were the 
winds and the waters, and our only motive- 
powers, except laboring animals, were wind- 
wheels and water-wheels? There are those 
among our readers whose memory reaches back 
beyond the steam-engine, the railroad, the elec- 
tric telegraph, beyond all the wonderful ma- 
chines that now do the world’s labor, and before 
whose vision stands out a picture of life almost 
the antipode of the present. 

The picture is a homely one, and yet has 
power to touch the hearts of those who can 
recall it. In its center is tlre humble log-cabin, 
or, at least, and quite aristocratic, the two-story 
frame or brick. Husband and wife, the father 
and mother, are laborers together to keep and 
bless the home. He produces and she converts 
to use. The cows in the pasture she milks 
with her own hands, and gathers the cream and 
the butter. The sheep that wander on the hills 
he rears and shears; the wool she cleans, and 
spins, and knits into stockings ; the hand-loom, 
not far distant, weaves it into fabrics from which 
our mothers made the garments of the family. 
Our fathers raised the flax, broke it, hatcheled 
it, and our mothers carded and spun, wove and 
bleached it into snowy linen. Our carpets, few 
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and far between, were made of worn-out gar- 
ments, torn and sewed by our mothers and sis- 
ters, and woven by hand by our neighbor. The 
lumbering stage-coach was our only mode of 
travel, until we made the wonderful advance to 
the canal packet-boat, making three miles an 
hour. To send a message toa friend a hundred 
miles away and receive a reply consumed a 
week. In the Winter, when the rivers over- 
flowed their banks, or the snow lay deep, large 
towns within a few miles of each other were 
completely cut off from all intercourse. It took 
eight days by special messenger to carry the 
news of the declaration of Independence from 
Philadelphia to Boston. Well-to-do farmers, 
mechanics, and village merchants were without 
the commonest comforts now rarely absent 
frorh the laborer’s cottage. The luxuries that 
now give comfort to almost every home were 
then unknown. We remember the first piano 
introduced into our native town; we saw the 
first canal-boat that sailed in our native State; 
we saw the first train of cars that swept through 
our village; we heard the clicking of the elec- 
tric magnet that registered the first message 
that the lightning flashed through our State. 
How wonderful, then, has been this transition 
from the old to the new within a single life-time! 

But to measure the full magnitude and rapid- 
ity of these changes we should go back a little 
beyond our own memory. Let us take a cen- 
tury. A huogdred years ago the steam-engine 
was unknown. Meat had not been converted 
into a mechanical power. Electricity and mag- 
netism were not yet studied in their relations to 
each other, and their wonderful capabilities ; 
the voltaic pile with its power to rend asunder 
the most obstinate compounds, the galvanic 
battery with its skill to plate the metals without 
the aid of fire, the electric light, the electric 
telegraph, the terrible electric coil, the rival of 
gunpowder, were all then unknown. The won- 
ders and beauties of the whole photographic 
art, immortalizing the likenesses of our friends, 
and painting with unerring skill the scenes and 
buildings, the places and ruins of distant coun- 
tries, had not yet entered the imagination of 
man. Chemistry, as an exact science, had no 
existence. Earth, air, and water had not been 
decomposed; the nature of the metals, and 
even the existence of many of them was un- 
known; the acids, alkalies, and salts now em- 
ployed in so many arts, then were undiscovered ; 
the secret mysteries of combustion were ig- 
nored; the existence of gases distinct from 
atmospheric air was not determined. Agricul- 
ture was a blind and empirical practice, exhaust- 
ing the soil and ignorant of any methods of 





re-enriching it. Geology was nothing more 
than a speculative romance; as a science it had 
not yet been born. It was then unknown that 
in the fossil remains of a rock is contained the 
story of its origin; that the very foundation of 
the “everlasting hills” contained the history of 
their formation, and the story of their growth 
and relative ages. Thousands of plants had 
been collected and named, but no Linnzus had 
yet risen to give them even an artificial classifi- 
cation, much less a Jessieu to arrange them into 
natural families; nor had a Cuvier, or Owen, or 
Agassiz appeared to apply the same laws to the 
animal kingdom. Men could not then mount 
from age to age, reconstructing in their forms, 
their aspects, and even their habitations, the 
animals and plants which have preceded the 
advent of man upon the earth, conducting us 
back to the moment when life first maintained 
itself upon the globe. 

We can hardly pronounce it over-boastful 
when an eminent scientist proudly asks, “ Has 
not man to-day acquired the right to say, Mat- 
ter and the forces which it obeys contain no 
secrets which he does not know, or shall not be 
able at some future period to discover? Earth 
is gradually yielding up her mysteries to him. 
He is present at its earliest ages; he recon- 
structs the beings which it has nourished; he 
knows the relative dates of the transformations 
‘on its surface ; he assigns to each star its place 
in the orbit in which it moves; he weighs the 
sun; he analyzes the substance of which it is 
composed, as if it could be placed in his cruci- 
ble, and he can say of what elements the stars 
consist, even those the light from which requires 
ages to travel to the focus where he performs 
their dissection on the earth. 

“He plays with the forces of nature; he 
transforms the light into heat, then heat into 
light, electricity into magnetism, magnetism into 
electricity, and all these forms of activity into 
mechanical powers. He converts one com- 
pound into another. He imitates all the proc- 
esses of nature dead, and the majority of those 
of’ nature living. He renders at will the soil 
fruitful or sterile. He gives to it or takes from 
it the power to nourish the plant. Life is an 
open book, where from the embryo egg to the 
death of the. animal he reads the role of the 
blood which circulates’; that of the heart which 
beats and of the lungs which respire; that of 
the muscles which obey, of the nerves which 
convey the order, of the brain which commands, 
of the stomach which digests, and of the chyle 
which regenerates. In a word, he applies to 
his use all of the forces and all of the gifts of 
nature.” 
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THE PARTING. 





THEN she went in and shut the door, 
And shut out with it all her happy past 
And hopeful future, so that never more 
She could be glad and know that it would last. 


The splendid purple of Night’s large pavilion 
Trailed down in scented folds and swept the sea 
And land, and paled the clear vermilion 
Of Evening’s bridal robe, as bashful she 
Received his soft betrothal kiss and bowed 
Her happy forehead to the starry crown 
He placed upon it, while serene and proud 
He wrapped her in his bosom for his own. 


The chirp of cricket, and the whir of moth, 
And free, wild call of frogs from marshy meadows, 
And the slat, slat, of beetles through the shadows, 
Like shuttles through a dusky web of cloth, 


And the low, murmurous drip of fragrant dew 
From trailing honeysuckle vines and creepers, 
And drowsy twittering of feathered sleepers 
Under the mossy eaves, and downward through 
The fretted arches of the great pine woods 
The hymning anthem of the solemn breeze, 
And the weird whispering of the shadowy trees, 
And the strange, voiceless language of their solitude ; 


And the far, dreamy tinkle of bells, and low 
Of grazing herds, and mournful bleat of flocks, 
And shouts of reapers ’mong the yellow shocks 
Of wheat, and boyish whistle down the Jane and 
through | 
The dewy orchard path, and songs of lasses, 
Who carried home their foaming, fragrant pails, 
And laugh of children, and the whir of quails 
Among the brush-wood and the swaying grasses, 


And all the dreamful charm of the hour that drops 
Breathless between the gleaming and the gloaming, 
Swept in upon her like a mockery, coming 

To taunt her with her wreck of happy hopes. 


For she had stood there in the dewy glimmer 
Of scented vines, and with her small, brown hands 
Had put away his strong one, and the bands 
That she had worn so gladly through the shimmer 
Of all her happy girlhood; she had pressed 
One last kiss on his forehead, since that he 
Could never kiss her any more, nor be 
The great, grand angel of her simple breast, 
And so had sent him from her shrived and blessed. 


And so she had gone in and shut the door. You see 
The tale runs this wise: They were boy and girl 
Together ; brown, and bold, and hardy, he ; 
She bright and winsome, with a wealth of curl 
And ringlet, and blue eyes, and mouth like dewy 
clover, 
And pretty, dimpled hands that fluttered always 
Like two brown quails you scared once from their cover, 
Just as you reached the woods that fringed the 
valleys. 


Boy and girl together—you know what the words 
mean— 
Going to school, chums in the spelling-class, 





A chivalrous boy-knight and grateful queen ; 
Long rambles afternoon-times down in the meadow 
grass, 
Where little, bare pink toes crushed the sweet- 
scented berries, 
And pretty, bare, brown ankles shamed the slender 
rushes ; 
The homeward walk, the good-by under the cherries, 
Where the stars only see the pouting lipsand blushes, 
The playing at “keeping house” under the breezy 
grove, 
Carpets, and chairs, and couches all of moss ; 
The boyish, frank avowal of the frank, boyish love, 
The grave betrothal and its pledges—tress of 
golden floss, 
And simple ribbon of blue, and buds just bursting 
To fragrant meaning—then the plans built as high 
As heaven, the boy-spirit for man’s empire thirsting, 
The girl’s dream ending always in “ you and I.” 


This the words meant to them, until the years 
Led his path upward to cool, breezy heights 

Of learning and achievement, and to hurtling spheres 
Where heaven seemed all athrob with grand, 

white lights 

That dazzled him, and shut out the still flush 
Of dreamy lovelight that, wrapped in the past, 

Shut out the tender beauty of her smile and blush, 
And made him fret against the chains that held 

him fast. 

For she—you know the sort of girl she was, 

Pretty, and sweet, and pure, and womanly, too, 

Who would be merry mate among her girls and boys, 
Be patient nurse in illness, sing for you, 

With little tender cadences and thrills, 

Songs in the golden hush of Summer eves, 

When the shades chase each other down the hills, 
And the skies blossom thick with starry sheaves, 

Yet who could never climb with sandaled feet 
Above the bounds of her green, sheltered vale, 

Nor walk, through dewy shine, or noonday heat, 
The paths you tread where stars and worlds grow 

pale. 

It was the old, old story, with no name 
Save that which God reads on the writhing heart, 
Where the links gall it with their cruel smart, 

And sear their impress there as with a flame. 

And so they parted ; he in sad remorse 
That she should suffer, having loved him so ; 

She patient, seeking only his best good, and low, 

And softly breathing blessings on his course, 

Parted, and in between them swept a scented fold 
Of the night’s splendid purple, and it swept 
Around her so, that, if she drooped and wept, 

Only the pitying angels ever could have told. 

This only they who loved her saw and read 
On her white brow and in her calm, dove eyes, 
That looked with steady lids across the skies, 

As if washed pure by bitter tear-drops shed, 

That if God’s plowshare breaks our violet banks, 
And hides the bloom under the long, brown furrows, 
He plants his grain instead, and crowns our sorrows 

With Leavy harvest sheaves, and blessed thanks. 
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AUNT MARTHA’S REBUKE. 





| was a Summer evening in the sunny South, 
and as traces of the red and golden sunset 
still lit the western sky my hostess proposed 
that we should walk. 

The hum of busy labor for the day was over, 
the field-hands had sought their cabins, and the 
still hour of plantation life had arrived ere the 
mellow twilight was ushered in. We sauntered 
forth into the broad avenue, and Mrs. Colby led 
me to a grassy knoll, from which we could see 
broad fields of cane, that in the distance seemed 
to undulate with the motion of the soft June 
breeze. On our left she pointed to the quarters 
of the negroes, yet while making slight allusion 
to one and another of the houses, she appeared 
desirous only to call my attention to a particular 
cabin. This was situated apart from the others, 
and indicated by its external appearance that 
its inmate received a more than ordinary share 
of notice. 

* That is the home of Aunt Martha,” said Mrs. 
Colby with proud satisfaction; “no relative,” 
she continued, “but one who, although black, 
possesses as great a share of my affection as 
any of my white kindred. She knew me in my 
infancy, and though very aged and infirm now, 
still retains her mental faculties. White and 
black alike call her Aunt Martha; but of her 
more anon. You must know her ere leaving 
here.” 

My curiosity was somewhat awakened con- 
cerning the aged negress, who was evidently an 
object of much care and attention with the lady. 

At this time Mrs. Colby was fifty years of 
age, was a widow, childless, and lived alone. 
Excepting an overseer, she was the sole mana- 
ger of her plantation, and was generally known 
as a kind-hearted lady, well-esteemed by her 
neighbors and beloved by those who served her. 

In years gone by people had represented her 
as a cold, selfish woman of the world, intent 
only on gain and schemes for the advancement 
of those nearest to her. A proud wife and an 
ambitious mother could scarcely be other than 
a severe mistress, and among her slaves Mrs. 
Colby had as few friends as in the world out- 
side. 

But a change came; one which worked an 
entire revolution in the woman’s mind and dis- 
position. Some attribute this to the loss of her 
only child, a promising young man of twenty— 
who had survived his father but one year—and 
it was believed that sorrow and trouble had 
done much toward softening her nature. 

We had strolled some distance without break- 
ing the silence, when Mrs. Colby led the way 

Vor. XXX.—30 





to a group of magnolias that stood about a 
quarter of a mile from the house. Growing 
among these was a number of rare plants, the 
flowers of which were in bloom, and filled the 
air with fragrance. As we drew nearer I ob- 
served a mound almost covered with flowers 
between two of the trees. It was evident that 
the spot was a holy one, and that these offerings 
had been strewn by the hand of love. 

“Pardon me for having brought you here,” 
said Mrs. Colby at length. But I come this 
way so often that force of habit led me here 
this morning. This is my son’s grave,” she 
added while pointing to the mound. 

I had no reply to make that might not seem 
intrusive, so I watched the mother as she re- 
moved the faded flowers, and after culling fresh 
ones, scattered them over the mound. 

“This spot,” continued the lady as we moved 
away, “contains the earthly remains of one I 
was once wicked enough to make an idol of. 
But my heart was hardened then, and I forgot 
that I was too unworthy to retain the priceless 
treasure the Lord had left with me but for a 
time. I was selfish and believed it my own, 
and forgot in my pride that God had given it, 
and could take it away. 

“] was spared the sorrow of seeing my hus- 
band die, for he was lost at sea, and grieved as 
I was then I could not but realize that I still 
had a dear one left to live for. My life was 
bound up in this one—so good, so gifted and 
loving as he was! All that could gladden a 
mother’s heart was centered in him, and when 
he died the light seemed to be shut out from 
my life. For years I had lived outside the 
Christian circle, but now it appeared as if I 
must drift even further away from it, so dark 
did every thing seem to me in my anguish. 
Yet the dawn came, and a hand was stretched 
out to save: it reached me, and I was taught 
humility. Shall I tell you who led me all bowed 
with shame and remorse to the mercy-seat? It 
was old Aunt Martha; the one I had ridiculed 
many times as the revivalist on the plantation, 
and leader of the prayer-meetings; an un- 
taught negress, ignorant in many things, but 
filled with a desire to love and serve her Maker, 
and rich in heavenly trust. O, what an example 
she set me, and what a glorious day was that in 
which she pointed out to me the error of my 
ways! 

“For weeks after my son died I confined my- 
self to my own apartments, refusing to see any 
one except my waiting-maid when she brought 
my meals. In my selfish grief I neglected my 
affairs and the comfort of those around me. 
The servants were more afraid to come near me 
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than before, and I longed to be far away from 
every living creature and to forget the world. 

“One day when I was absorbed with my 
wicked repinings, and was weeping bitterly, I 
heard a low knock at the door, and thinking it 
was my waiting-maid I said, ‘Come in.’ To 
my great surprise I saw an old bowed figure 
enter, which proved to be Aunt Martha. Some- 
what abashed by her boldness in seeking me, I 
motioned for her to be seated. ‘‘Do n’t fret, 
but pray, Miss Ellen,’ said the old woman; 
‘pray to de Lord. De blessed Master will 
comfort you.’ ‘How can I, Aunt Martha, my 
all is gone.’ ‘No, honey, not all; you got 
Jesus left you yet.’ ‘But my boy has been 
taken.’ ‘An’ hasent you forgibben de Heav- 
enly Father for dat yet? He been de one who 
took yer chile.’ It seemed an irreverent speech, 
still my conscience knew the justness of the 
rebuke. I felt guilty and ashamed, and could 
not answer. What was I that I should feel 
angry at a heavenly dispensation ? 

“In a moment had I been humbled by the 
rebuke of an untaught slave, which too forcibly 
reminded me of all I had to ask forgiveness for. 
I remained silent, and Martha continued, ‘ Tink, 
Miss Ellen, dat young massa did n’t belong to 
you. He was de Lord’s, and de Lord loan him 
to you; when he want young massa he take 
him. Same way you take sumting of yers-from 
me, I got no right to fret. Young massa too 
good to be lef below here, and our Father want 
him above. You mussent be angry now dat he 
gone, but tank de Lord dat you had him for 
twenty years, so you could know him. Now if 
you love young massa so much, an’ want to see 
him again, serve de Lord, an’ you will, Miss 
Ellen. Be de Lord’s chile, not de chile of de 
world, an’ you will jine young massa. Pray wid 
me, Miss Ellen, an’ ask de Lord to give you a 
new heart.’ The old woman came toward me, 
and I suffered her to take my hand and kneeled 
beside her. 

“ Her prayer lacked the elegance that educa- 
tion gives, yet the heart-felt expressions she 
gave utterance to reached my heart, and I felt 
from that time like a new being. I retired that 
night prepared to begin a new work on the 
morrow. 

“For days after Aunt Martha was my con- 
stant companion, when I would read the Bible 
to her, and she would relate her Christian ex- 
perience to me. Since then my life has indeed 
been a busy one among my people, and when I 
am needed outside and can be spared at home I 
go. I superintend my affairs myself, settle all 
grievances among my people, seeing that they 
are not ill-treated or overworked by the over- 





seer. In this way I seldom have an opportunity 
to be idle, and am thankful that I can be of use 
to those around me, as well as help others with 
the means God has placed at my disposal. 

“ Now may I ask, need you wonder that I 
reverence and love Aunt Martha?” 

There was but one answer to give, and added 
to it was the request that I might soon be intro- 
duced to the old woman. 

This desire was gratified, for before returning 
to the house we called at Martha’s cabin and 
spent a pleasant hour. We found her bedrid- 
den from rheumatism, but she appeared well 
pleased to see us and was grateful for our visit. 
It was not the only call she received, for I found 
much to interest me in her conversation. 

One year later and Aunt Martha’s mission 
on earth was ended; she was called to reap the 
reward of her labors, and another mound was 
shaded by the magnolias. The old woman’s 
grave is at the foot of her young master’s. 
Mrs. Colby died three years after, in the com- 
mencement of the rebellion, and was placed 
beside her son. 

The plantation has since been divided into 
small farms and sold for the benefit of the near- 
est heirs, but there is one portion that has not 
passed into strange hands. It is the corner 
where the magnolias stand, and the three 
mounds are undisturbed. The guardian of this 
spot is an old, faithful slave of the Colby family, 
and he purchased it with his own means to hold 
it sacred. 





A SUMMER MORNING. 


Farr is the scene—it is a Summer morn. 
Bright drops of dew begem the blades of corn, 
Billows of gold sweep o’er the spreading plain 
Where harvest rides upon a sea of grain, 
The orchard bending with its burden rare 
Holds to the sun its fruitage ripening fair, 

The tufts of phlox aflame upon the lawn 
Reflect the smiling glances of the dawn, 

The early breeze bears joy upon its wings, 
For at its touch the robin starts and sings, 
And every scene that opens to my gaze— 
Each sound I hear—awakes my soul to praise. 





Sweet Summer morn! fair sister of the days 

That dwelt in Eden’s peaceful bowers of praise, 
Upon thy forehead shows no trace of guile, 

And Eden’s self before me seems to smile, 

And all my years shall holier, happier be 

For this dear }-~r, and for its memory. 

Back through ti. dawns that may be dark or fair— 
Back through the days that may be full of care— 
Back from the tent upon the moorland cold, 
Where Age shall sit and count his dreamy fold— 
Back from the berders of the boundless sea 

My thoughts shall turn, O Summer morn, to thee, 
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y HE (CHILDREN’S FLEPOSITORY. 


OUTWARD A?PEARANCE. 


* MATTIE, do come and see what a queer- 
looking object is coming up the road!” 

“Where, Georgie, where?” echoed a chorus 
of voices as the owners rushed pell-mell to the 
open window and protruded their several heads 
therefrom, while eager eyes scanned the road 
in search of the curious object to which George 
had called his sister’s attention. 

“Why, there, up the road; wait a moment; 
she ’s gone down in the hollow; you’ll see her 
directly coming over the brow of that hill there 
right opposite father’s meadow.” 

“Is it a person, George!” inquired Mattie, 
turning her bright-blue eyes in the direction 
indicated. 

“Why, yes, it is a woman, to be sure, but the 
funniest one it was ever my fortune to see. 
Halloa! there she comes, the very queen of 
witches !” 

All eyes were fastened upon the figure which 
now appeared in sight, and proved to be a 
woman apparently well advanced in years, if 
one might judge by the bent form and the slow, 
cautious step with which she advanced. The 
dark-gray cloak in which she was enveloped 
seemed to be of some ancient style, and de- 
signed for extremely cold climates, since it con- 
sisted of numerous capes, each surmounting 
the other, the whole combination imparting to 
the wearer a very bunchy appearance, which, to 
say the least, was exceedingly grotesque. Her 
bonnet was of huge dimensions, such as were 
worn years ago by our grandmothers. In one 
hand she carried a cotton umbrella, though the 
day was exceedingly fine; while in the other 
she held what appeared to be a box or large 
square parcel securely covered with a news- 
paper. On her arm hung an old-fashioned 
reticule filled to its utmost capacity. As she 
arrived opposite the house she paused, and 
carefully depositing her large package on the 
ground, glanced uneasily up and down the road 
as if uncertain which way to proceed. From 
some receptacle beneath the huge proportions 
of her cloak she drew forth a palm-leaf fan, and 
proceeded to avail herself of its cooling prop- 
erties, thereby proving herself provided with 
comforts peculiar to either cold or warm weather. 
The little group at the windows watched her 
with considerable interest. 





“Poor creature,” said Mattie, “I dare say 
she is tired; I’m sure she has walked a great 
way to-day.” 

“Then why don’t she sit down on that great 
box and rest awhile?” responded George. 

“Perhaps she can’t—may be it’s a band- 
box.” 

“ Sure enough, sis, that’s a wise suggestion: 
I’ve no doubt that’s just the truth of the mat- 
ter; no woman ever travels without a band-box, 
even if she does go on foot. Halloa! how is 
this—why, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 
if the funny old creature is n’t coming here!” 
And sure enough she had again taken up her 
baggage, and to their utter amazement was 
slowly walking down the lane leading to the 
house. 

“She has probably lost her way and is com- 
ing to inquire about the roads,” suggested 
George. 

“That can ’t be,” said Walter Jones, one of 
George’s playmates, who had been an amused 
spectator of the old lady’s proceedings. ‘ While 
you were discussing the band-box question 
farmer Colby passed by, and the old woman 
stopped him and seemed to be inquiring for 
some one. He listened a moment, and then 
pointed over here, and she started at once in 
this direction. I congratulate you, George, on 
your new acquaintance, possibly some maiden 
aunt from the backwoods, of whose existence 
you have never been informed.” Having deliv- 
ered this speech he laughed so tauntingly that 
George colored deeply as he replied with spirit: 

“We have n’t got no such relations, Walter 
Jones; our connections are all people of re- 
spectability.” 

“Bless me, George Grey—come, now, that’s 
rich; can’t an odd-looking little old woman be 
respectable ?” 

“Have a care what you say, sir; I don’t 
know any thing about her, nor any other back- 
woods people.” 

“ Nobody said you did, that I’m aware of.” 

“Pshaw, George, what’s the use of quarrel- 
ing about a poor old woman, just because she 
looks funny?” said Mattie. “I’m going down 
to see what she wants.” And with a light step 
she bounded down the stairs. 

“Come on, George,” said Walter, “ we won’t 
quarrel about her; let us go down, too, and see 
what she looks like on closer inspection. 
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They arrived in the hall just in time to see 
Mrs. Grey seize both the old lady’s hands in 
hers as with an expression of pleasure she 
drew her into the cozy family sitting-room and 
closed the door. 

“There!” exclaimed Walter triumphantly, 
“did n’t I tell you it was your aunt come to see 
you! Come, now, why don’t you go in and 
welcome her to Greyside Villa ?” 

“Nonsense! Walter Jones, I tell you she is 
no relation of mine.” 

“ Ah! how do you know that? I’m sure she 
was very cordially welcomed by your mother.” 

“ My mother is always kind to every one. If 
the old lady called on any charitable mission 
for others, or was in want of assistance herself, 
my mother would treat her well.” 

“Bah! does she take every beggar or peddler 
by both hands and express delight at seeing 
them? Does she lead them into her pleasant 
sitting-room in that agreeable style? If she 
does, I wonder Greyside Villa is not daily be- 
sieged by objects of charity from all parts of 
the country.” 

The discussion was here cut short by the 
appearance of Mrs. Grey in the hall accompa- 
nied by her strange visitor. They proceeded 
upstairs together, and had scarcely reached the 
landing above, ‘when Walter gave vent to a 
shout of laughter, exclaiming, “ What an ac- 
quisition to Greyside Villa! Three cheers for 
the queen of witches !” 

George was evidently annoyed, but made no 
reply to the rude speech. Mattie was ready to 
cry with vexation as Walter, with a boy’s love 
of teasing, turned to her saying, “She has come 
to stay a week, Mattie, at all events, perhaps 
longer. I’m going home to send mother over 
to call on her. I’m sure she’d be delighted to 
make her acquaintance and learn how affairs 
are progressing in the backwoods.” So saying 
he strode away whistling a favorite air. 

After a little while Mrs. Grey came down 
alone and called George and Mattie into the 
sitting-room. “ My children,” said she, “I was 
grieved to hear you speak so disrespectfully of 
any aged person as you did of the old lady who 
is now my guest.” 

“Why, mother,” said George, “we did n’t 
know she was coming here; and if I did call 
her the queen of witches, I did n’t mean any 
disrespect to her really. I’m sure, mother, you 
must admit she is very odd looking; but do tell 
us, who is she?” 

“It was Walter Jones that laughed so loud, 
mother,” put in Mattie, with the evident desire 
of clearing her brother. 

“Yes, mother, he said she was my aunt from 


the backwoods, and made all manner of sport 
of what he chose to call my new relation.” 

“And, mother,” exclaimed Mattie, “he said 
he was going home to send his mother over to 
call on her, and you know they are such awful 
proud people,” and little Mattie looked exceed- 
ingly grave as she delivered this important piece 
of news. 

“TI would be glad to see my children pay due 
respect to age, no matter what the surrounding 
circumstances may be. Appearances are often 
deceitful, and the roughest exterior frequently 
conceals the warmest heart and the most lovable 
character. Sit down by me here in the twilight, 
and I will tell you something of the history of 
the old lady in question while she is resting 
upstairs. That she is one of the best of her 
sex the story will prove. It is needless to enter 
into the details of her life’s sad experience. A 
few particulars will suffice. Left an orphan at 
an early age, she was taken to the home of an 
uncle who soon grew weary of the charge, and 
proved unfaithful to his trust. She was treated 
very unkindly, and made to feel her dependence 
in every possible way. She never had the 
pleasure of looking back upon the joys of child- 
hood, since to her there was nothing but trouble 
and care. Her married life was for a time a 
happy period, but even this path was not devoid 
of thorns. Misfortunes and losses of various 
kinds followed her still. Her husband was killed 
by a steam-boat accident while on his way home 
from a distant city, and she was not even able 
to recover his remains. She was left alone 
with the care of three small children, two of 
whom fell victims to an epidemic which was 
prevalent at the time, and followed their father 
to the better land. The eldest, a son, was 
spared, and no mother was ever blessed with a 
nobler boy than Willie Cramer. Truthful, hon- 
est, and upright, always avoiding even the ap- 
pearance of evil, he grew up to be the pride and 
comfort of his mother. How happy she was in 
the possession of so great a treasure! But the 
time came when even this was to be taken from 
her. You remember, my son, the terrible times 
through which we passed a few years ago, when 
our country was in danger, and the true, loyal 
hearts of her brave sons interposed themselves 
between her and ruin. Regiment after regiment 
went forward, and still the call came for more 
men. Brave, true-hearted Willie Cramer went 
about his daily duties with downcast looks ; he 
seldom spoke of the war, yet was always eager 
for the latest news. One evening, as Mrs. 
Cramer passed his room, the door of which 
was slightly ajar, she heard him praying, and 





stood rooted to the spot as his words fell upon 
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her ears. He was asking God to direct him in 
the matter which pressed so heavily upon his 
heart; he prayed that if it was right for him to 
go forth in defense of his country, that God 
would put it into the heart of his mother to 
consent to his going. Mrs. Cramer pondered 
over the subject a long time, and wept and 
prayed, and finally called her son to her side, 
and frankly asked him if he really wished to 
leave her for his country’s sake. 

“*Mother,’ said he, ‘if I could go with your 
free consent, if I could feel that you willingly 
gave me to our country’s cause with your bless- 
ing upon my head, I would gladly go, but with- 
out this I can not leave you.’ 

“Tt was a terrible struggle for Mrs. Cramer. 
Only mothers who gave their heart’s idol to the 
cause can know what days and nights of suffer- 
ing she passed through. At last self was sub- 
dued. One evening as Willie stood on the little 
rustic porch, listening to the sounds of martial 
music from the distance, his mother came and 
stood beside him. Placing her trembling hand 
upon his head, she said, ‘ Willie, -my son, go, 
and God be with you always; your mother’s 
blessing and prayers shall follow you wherever 
you are.’ And so Willie Cramer, young, but 
so noble and brave, joined a company then 
forming in the aeighborhood, and was soon far 
away fighting the battles of his country. The 
first year passed. Willie’s bravery was a com- 
mon topic, and promotion was talked of, but 
his work was soon finished. One sad day the 
news came that the bright, noble boy was with 
the slain. When Mrs. Cramer rallied from the 
blow she felt that henceforth life was nothing to 
her, only as she could use it in the service of 
others. She accordingly went to the hospital as 
nurse, and a more faithful, tender one was never 
known. It was she who so faithfully watched 
beside your father there, when he lay so long 
with that terrible fever brought on by exposure. 
It was she who wrote me every day or two to 
relieve my anxiety when my own illness pre- 
vented me from going to him myself. Never, 
my children, can your father forget how kind 
she was to him, and how much we owe to her 
for his restoration to health. After the close 
of the war she returned to her native place, and 
has spent her time in doing good. When that 
epidemic broke out in the city of M., she hast- 
ened hither to care for the sick, pray with the 
dying, and comfort the bereaved. Having occa- 
sion to come to our neighborhood on a mission 
of mercy, she felt a desire to see the dear chil- 
dren of whom your father talked so much during 
his long illness. The moment her name was 
announced I hastened to welcome her, glad, 





indeed, to do honor to one who has done so 
much for us. And now, bowed down more by 
toil, care, and trouble than by the weight of 
years, what though she is odd looking, though 
she does adhere to the same style of dress, not- 
withstanding the changes of fashion, does it 
make her any the less the true-hearted, self- 
sacrificing woman she has proved herself to 
be? Can you wonder that I was pained by 
your ill-timed mirth? O! I do trust, my dear 
children, that in future you will never fail to 
show respect to age, no matter what the sur- 
rounding circumstances, and never trust to mere 
outward appearance as the only credentials of 
character and standing.” 

You may be sure George and Mattie were both 
heartily ashamed of the part they had acted. 
George colored deeply when the newspaper was 
removed from the singular-looking package, and 
it proved to be a cage containing a pair of 
beautiful birds, a present for himself, which 
kind Mrs. Cramer had brought, though it must 
have been a source of discomfort and trouble to 
herself to carry. The well-filled reticule which 
had caused such merriment contained a doll for 
baby Lillian, the household pet, several books, 
and a work-box all complete for Mattie. Anx- 
ious to make amends, they both endeavored to 
interest the kind old lady in every possible way, 
notwithstanding the scornful looks of Walter 
Jones. When she left them George drove her 
down in the family carriage, and kept up quite 
a correspondence with her during the remainder 
of her life. They never forgot the lesson thus 
learned, or allowed themselves to be governed 
by outward appearance. 





> 





NED’S “DID N’T THINK.” 


PENING the door of a friend’s house one 

day, I made my way through the entry to 
the small back court, where Ned, the only son, 
was crying bitterly. 

“ Ah, Ned, what is the matter?” 

“Mother won’t let me go fishing. Harry and 
Tom are going to the harbor, and I want to go.” 
Here Ned kicked his toes very angrily against 
the post, to the great danger of his new boots. 

“Whose little dog is this?” I asked, as a 
brown spaniel came bounding up the garden 
walk. 

“It is mine,” cried Ned, in an altered tone. 
“ Did n’t you know I had one?” 

“No, indeed. What a fine little fellow! 
Where did you get him, Ned ?” 

“Father bought him for me. He is so know- 
ing, and I teach him many things. See him 
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find my knife ;” and Ned, wiping away his tears, 
threw his knife into the clover. “ There, Wag,” 
said he, “‘now go and find my knife.” Wag 
plunged into the grass, and after a great deal of 
smelling and wagging, he came triumphantly 
forth and brought back the knife to his young 
master. 

“Give it to him,” said Ned, pointing to me; 
and Wag laid the knife at my feet. 

“This is a knife worth having,” said I; “four 
blades.” 

“Tis a real good one,” said Ned; “father 
gave it to me on my birthday, and he gave me 
a splendid box of tools, too.” 

Ned looked up brightly, and quite forgot his 
crying. 

“Let me think,” said I. “ Was it this knife 
that you hurt your foot so with ?” 

“QO, no,” cried Ned, “that was done with an 
ax; but I’ve got well now.” 

“I was afraid you would be laid up all the 
Spring.” 

“Well, it was mother’s nursing, the doctor 
says. Mother and father took very great care 
of me. It was lonely staying in the house so; 
but mother used to leave her work and read to 
me, and father often stayed with me.” 

“T should think you had very kind parents, 
Ned.” The boy looked down on the floor, and 
a slight pout puckered his lip. “I suppose 
there are none who have your interest and hap- 
piness so much at heart.” 

“ But I want to go fishing,” muttered Ned. 

“And can’t you trust them, Ned, and will- 
ingly agree to their wishes? You may not, 
indeed, know the reason why they object to 
your going; but, from your experience of their 
kindness and wisdom, are you not sure that 
they would not cross your wishes without good 
reason for doing so? And surrounded as you 
are by so many proofs of their love, will you sit 
there and murmur and cry, and fill your heart 
with angry and stubborn thoughts against them, 
because of this one little denial of your wants ? 
Is not this a poor and ungrateful return for all 
their kindness? It is little enough that a child 
can do for a parent, but that little he ought to 
do most cheerfully. I suppose the best return 
a child can make to parents is a cheerful obedi- 
ence. How small that seems! And will you 
grudge giving that, Ned ?” 

Ned looked sober. Tears started in his eyes. 

“ O, sir,” said he, humbly, “I didn’t think 
of all this—I did n’t think of it.” 

“Did n’t think” is at the bottom of a great 
deal of our ingratitude and murmuring against 
both our earthly parents and our Father who is 
in heaven. 





MAKING TRACKS. 





LIGHT snow had fallen, and the boys 
desired to make the most of it. It was 
too dry for snow-balling, and not deep enough 
for coasting. It did very well to make tracks in. 
There was a large meadow near the place 
where they were assembled. It was proposed 
that they should go to a tree which stood near 
the center of the meadow, and that each one 
should start from the tree, and should see who 
could make the straightest track; that is, go 
from the tree in the nearest approach to a 
straight line. The proposition was assented to, 
and they were soon at the tree. They ranged 
themselves around it, with their backs toward 
the trunk. They were equally distant from each 
other. If each had gone forward in a straight 
line, the paths would have been like the spokes 
of a wheel—the tree representing the hub. They 
were to go till they reached the boundaries of 
the meadow, when they were to retrace their 
steps to the tree. 

They did so. I wish I could give a map of 
their tracks. Such a map would not present 
much resemblance to the spokes of a wheel. 

“Whose is the straightest ?” said James Ali- 
son to Thomas Sanders, who was at the tree 
first. 

“Henry Armstrong’s is the only one that is 
straight at all.” 

“ How could we all contrive to go so crook- 
edly, when the ground is so smooth, and noth- 
ing to turn us out of the way ?” said Jacob Small. 

“How happened you to go so straight, 
Henry ?” said Thomas. 

“TI fixed my eye on that tall pine-tree on the 
hill yonder, and never looked away from it till I 
reached the fence.” 

“T went as straight as I could, without look- 
ing at any thing but the ground,” said James. 

“So did I,” said another. 

“So did I,” said several others. It appeared 
that no one but Henry had aimed at a particular 
object. 

They attempted to go straight without any 
definite aim. They failed. Men can not suc- 
ceed in any thing good without a definite aim. 
In order to mental improvement there must be 
a definite aim. In order to moral improvement 
there must be a definite aim. In order to do 
good there must be a definite aim, General 
purposes, general resolutions will not avail. You 
must do as Henry did; fix upon something dis- 
tinct and definite as an object, and go steadily 
forward to it. If you wish to be Christ-like, 
look at him, and copy his ways. Thus only 
can you succeed. 
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J HE fAMILY PIRCLE. 


CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP.—Friendship, founded on 
the principles of worldly morality, recognized by 
virtuous heathens, such as that which subsisted be- 
tween Atticus and Cicero, which the last of these 
illustrious men has rendered immortal, is fitted to 
survive through all the vicissitudes of life; but it 
belongs only to a union founded on religion, to con- 
tinue through an endless duration. The former of 
these stood the shock of conflicting opinions, and of 
a revolution that shook the world; the latter is des- 
tined to survive when the heavens are no more, and 
to spring fresh from the ashes of the universe. The 
former possessed all the stability which is possible to 
sublunary things ; the latter partakes of the eternity 
of God. Friendship founded on worldly principles 
is natural, and though composed of the best elements 
of nature, is not exempt from its mutability and 
frailty; the latter is spiritual, and, therefore, un- 
changing and imperishable. The friendship which 
is founded on kindred tastes and congenial habits, 
apart from piety, is permitted by the benignity of 
Providence to embellish a world, which, with all its 
magnificence and beauty, will shortly pass away: 
that which has religion for its basis will erelong be 
transplanted in order to adorn the paradise of God.— 
hkobert Hall, 


THE UNRULY MEMBER.—The tongue is called in 
the Bible “an unruly member.” Our own experience 
accords perfectly with the statement, and observa- 
tions on the tongues of others have satisfied us of 
the fact. We think the following rules, if carefully 
followed, will be found of great use in taming that 
which has not yet been perfectly tamed. 

1. Mever use your tongue in speaking any thing but 
truth, The God of Truth, who made the tongue, 
did not intend it for any other use. It will not work 
well in falsehood, it will run in such inconsistencies 
as to detect itself To use the organ for publishing 
falsehood, is as incongruous as the use of the eye for 
hearing, or the ear for smelling. 

2. Do not use your tongue too much, It is a kind 
of waste-gate to let off the thoughts as they collect 
and expand the mind; but if the waste-gate is ‘al- 
ways open, the water will soon run shallow. Many 
people use their tongues too much. Shut the gate, 
and let streams of thought flow in till the mind is 
full, and then you may let off with some effect. 

3. Mever let the stream of passion move the tongue. 





Some people when they are about to put this member 
in motion hoist the wrong gate—they let out Passion 
instead of Reason. The tongue then makes a great 
noise—disturbs the quiet of the neighbors, exhausts 
the person’s strength, but does no good. The whirl- 
wind has ceased, but what is the benefit ? 

4- Look into the pond and see if there is water 
enough to move the wheel to any purpose before you 
open the gate ; or, plainly, think before you speak. 

5. Never put the tongue in motion while your re- 
spondent has his in motion. ‘The two streams will 
meet, and the reaction will be so great the words of 
neither will reach the other, but come back in a 
blinding sprinkle upon himself. 

6. See that your tongue is hung true before using it. 
Some tongues we have observed are so hung that 
they sometimes eguivocate considerably. Let the 
owners of such turn the screw of conscience until 
the tongue moves true. 

7. Expect that others will use their tongues for what 
you do yours. Some claim the privilege of report- 
ing all the news, and charge others not to do so. 
Your neighbor will not allow you to monopolize the 
business. If you have any thing to be kept secret, 
keep it to yourself. 


STREET FLIRTING.—The impression that pretty 
girls like to be smiled, winked, and bowed at by gen- 
tlemen evidently prevails to an alarming extent 
among certain youths who imagine they possess irre- 
sistibly charming forms and physiques. A casual 
observer might not notice this fact, but those whose 
business requires them to be much on the streets 
can not fail to do so, especially when the habitues 
of Broadway are more carefully observed. A lady 
who possesses a becoming toilet is liable, one who 
possesses a pretty face likely, and one who possesses 
both are almost certain to be stared and smiled at, 
and probably followed by some shallow-brained fop 
who imagines every lady he meets is struck with his 
fine personal appearance and good clothes. Some 
of these self-satisfied youths are constantly in motion, 
and, apparently, their chief aim is to pass and repass 
attractive young Imdies as frequently as possible in a 
given time and space. Others locate their “stun- 
ning” frames in striking attitudes, on prominent 
street corners, and allowing pretty damsels to pass 
in dress review, bestowing their serpentine greetings 
on all who are so fortunate as to notice them. 
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A woman who feels flattered by or will return the 
recognition of a stranger is either possessed of a 
degree of vanity very likely to prove her ruin, or is 
already beyond the possibility of such a change in 
her morals. There are, of course, circumstances un- 
der which acquaintances may be formed, without 
introductions, but the meaning sought to be conveyed 
is, doubtless, sufficiently plain without detailing the 
exceptions, which all sensible women understand and 
appreciate. 

Some girls claim that the only attraction possessed 
by street flirting is that “there’s so much fun about 
it,” and nothing more serious liable to result. This 
theory will not hold good in one-half the cases, as 
fully that proportion of flirting girls become unsta- 
ble or demoralized women. It may be fun at first 
for girls, but men rarely waste as much time and 
devote so much labor to the simple quest of fun as 
understood by the guileless misses. Girls who en- 
courage it seldom, if ever, quit as refined and at- 
tractive members of society as when they commenced, 
and many poor down-fallen women can trace their 
ruin to what they considered at first an innocent 
flirtation. 


HoME AMUSEMENTS.— What we need at this mo- 
ment is more home amusements, home training and 
culture ; and until fathers and mothers can be con- 
vinced of the necessity for these requisites, and urged 
into the adoption of them, the carnival of dissipation 
and crime will not abate, the young will go astray as 
they are now doing, and people will hold up their 
hands in horror at the degeneracy of the age. The 
youth of the United States go to perdition more 
frequently from neglect at home, than from any other 
cause,. The mechanic thinks he has not time to look 
after the habits of his children. He feeds them, 
clothes them, and sends them to school, and to the 
Sunday-school. Perhaps he occasionally drops a 
word of reproof or advice, in which he is joined by 
his wife, and they call that home training. 

But what should be done? We venture to assert 
that if half the parents in the United States would 
give their attention, for the next ten years, to home 
amusements for their children—amusements which 
should involve healthful, rational enjoyment, the 
coming generation would be stronger men and women 
than those of any preceding generation. As a peo- 
ple we know comparatively little of the philosophy 
of amusements. Parents discuss politics and fash- 
ion, scandal and crime, during their leisure moments 
at home, while the children sit by, longing for some- 
thing to amuse them—something to make time pass 
more pleasantly and rapidly. The latter are sent 
away to devise their own sports, while fathers and 
mothers devote themselves to social engagements or 
personal ease. After a time the boys find their 
amusements away from home, perhaps in places 
of questionable repute ; and the girls suddenly as- 
sume the airs of young ladies, and devote themselves 
to late hours, receptions, senseless small talk, and to 
beaus noted more for their fascinating manners than 
their good morals. ‘So matters go on quietly, until 





society is startled by the announcement of unexpected 
crime or awful disgrace. Such dramas are being 
enacted every week of the year. Would not parents 
be repaid by devoting more time to the amusements 
of home and less to business, self-enjoyment, and 
social pleasure ? 


DISCONTENT: A FABLE.—A fable is told in Egypt 
of an old man who had a nice little garden of leeks. 
But he was discontented at having to toil for his 
daily bread. His good genius came to his aid, and 
made him owner of a villa with two slaves to wait 
on him. He was delighted with the gift, and prom- 
ised to wish for nothing more. But it was not long 
before he coveted the neighboring garden, with its 
statues and fountains. The garden was given to 
him. He then took a fancy to the meadow beyond. 
The meadow was given to him; then he wanted the 
park on the further side of it. The park was be- 
stowed on him, and then, like Ahab, he wanted to 
rob a poor man of his little vineyard. “Open the 
door to discontent, and you don’t know how many 
bad wishes will follow. Rather “be content with 
such things as you have,” and you will be happy, 
even if poor. 


ORIENTAL ALLEGORIES.—Among the many chaste 
and poetical allegories which occur scattered up and 
down the Eastern literature, is the following: “ As 
this dark mold sends upward, and out of its very 
heart, the rare Persian rose, so does hope grow out 
of evil; and the darker the evil the brighter the 
hope, as from a richer and fouler soil comes the more 
vigorous and larger flower.” There is another of 
this class, which conveys, in a most elegant form, a 
symbolical embodiment of the refining influences of 
the pure and the beautiful. “A traveler, in passing 
through a country in Persia, chanced to take into his 
hand a piece of clay which lay by the wayside, and, 
to his surprise, he found it to exhale the most de- 
lightful fragrance. ‘Thou art but a poor piece of 
clay,’ said he, ‘an unsightly, unattractive, poor piece 
of clay; yet how fragrant art thou! How refresh- 
ing! I admire thee, I love thee; thou shalt be my 
companion, I will carry thee in my bosom. But 
whence hast thou this fragrance?” The clay replied, 


‘I have been dwelling with the rose !’” In another, 


Persian legend, we are told that Sadi the poct, when 
a slave, presented to his tyrant master a rose, accom- 
panied with this pathetic appeal: “Do good to thy 
servant while thou hast the power, for the season of 
power is often as transient as the duration of this 
beautiful flower.” This melted the heart of his lord, 
and the slave obtained his liberty.—Aibberd’s Bram- 
bles and Bay Leaves. 


Gop’s WILL SupREME.—Standing by the coffin of 
one whom he most tenderly loved, and for whom he 
would most cheerfully have died a thousand deaths, 
Fenelon cried, “There he lies, and all my worldly 
happiness lies dead with him. But if the turning of 
a straw could call him back to life, I would not, for 
ten thousand worlds, be the turner of that straw in 
opposition to the will of God.” 
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SKETCHES OF CREATION. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL. D., Professor of Geology, etc., in the University 
of Michigan. 12mo. Pp. 459. $2. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 
This is a popular view of some of the grand con- 

clusions of the sciences in reference to the history 

of matter and of life. It presents also a fine sum- 
mary of the intimations of science respecting the 
primordial condition and the ultimate destiny of the 

earth and the solar system. Professor Winchell is a 

master of his subject, and writes also with a devout 

and Christian spirit. His style is very rich and 
fluent, and though he deals with grave questions, 
and sometimes with profound subjects, yet he ex- 
presses himself in language so clear and simple 
that all can follow him. He boldly and fairly meets 
the questions evoked by modern science, and accepts 
the real facts And just conclusions of recent dis- 
covery. It is a valuable and timely book, serving, 
for those who have been over most of the subjects 
of which it treats, the purpose of an able and concise 
review, and for those who have not had opportunity 
to pursue the details of recent scientific investigations, 
it will be a grand panoramic survey of the most 
recent results and conclusions. The work is issued 
in excellent style, and is amply and finely illustrated. 


HIstory OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By John 
William Draper, LL. D. In Three Volumes. 
‘ol. IIT, 8vo. Pp. Foi. $3.50. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robt, Clarke & Co. 


Neither the author nor the subject of this volume 
needs introduction to our readers. Dr. Draper aims 
to write philosophical history, but to do so clearly 
understands that the basis of his philosophy must be 
an accurate detail of the events from which he would 
philosophize. Accordingly he has spared no amount 
of careful investigation to secure a faithful record of 
the facts of the history of our civil war, and in this 
respect his history is one of the most accurate and 
reliable that has yet been issued. Beyond this prov- 
ince of the mere annalist, it has been his purpose to 
discover what may be termed the master-facts, and 
around them to group the important principles and 
lessons which the world should learn from the great 
revolution through which we have passed. The work 
is a most valuable contribution to the history of the 
war, and is completed with the present volume. 


Sermons. By R. Winter Hamilton, D. D., LL. D., 
Author of the “Doctrine of Rewards and Punish- 
ments,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 480. New York: Carlton 
& Lanahan, Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 
Dr. Hamilton was for many years pastor of an 

Independent Chapel in Leeds. He began to preach 

in very early life, soon after entering college, and 





such was the vividness of his imagination, the full- 
ness of his style, and his power as a youthful original 
thinker, that he drew large audiences, When about 
twenty years of age he took charge of the chapel 
over whose congregation he presided during his life, 
a period of about thirty-four years. Such, however, 
were his popularity and success that the chapel be- 
came too small to accommodate his congregation, 
and a much larger and more commodious place of 
worship was erected, capable of giving some five 
hundred free sittings to the poor, besides the regular 
sittings. lis life and success illustrate the power of 
a singleness of purpose. He lived to be a minister, 
and to that end devoted all his energies and studies, 
and as the result, he shone as a star of the first mag- 
nitude among English ministers. 

The topics discussed in this volume are finely 
illustrative of his ministry. They are all full of 
interest and importance. Man’s responsibility, his 
constant need of divine aid, the grandeur of the 
Christian life, the absolute need of the atonement, 
are clearly and powerfully set forth. “A spirit of 
deep piety pervades all the discourses, as well as an 
unquestioned faith in all the verities of our holy 
religion. Most of them are marked by strong thoughts 
and varied and beautiful illustrations. Though the 
style is unusually florid, and not wholly above criti- 
cism, yet the reader will often be delighted and 
profited by the copiousness as well as the fertility 
of imagination.” 


Tue LiFE OF OUR LorD. By Rev. William Hanna, 
D.D., LL.D. In Six Volumes. Vol. J, 11, I. 
12mo, $1.50 each. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

Dr. Hanna has spent six years in preparing “ The 
Life of our Lord.” It will be completed in six 
volumes, which, however, is one great objection to 
it. The Gospels themselves should furnish a model 
to all writers upon the Life of Christ. Every pious, 
orthodox man is not thereby fitted to write a life 
of Christ. These qualifications are needed, but 
much more. The character of Jesus is so many- 
sided that most minds become confused in attempts 
to delineate it. Only a little of this will apply to 
Dr. Hanna, for he certainly brings many qualifica- 
tions to his task. While he is neither powerful in 
style, nor critical or subtile in his analysis of charac- 
ter, yet he chooses his object with great discretion, 
and keeps it before the reader in a clear and attractive 
light. Dr. Hanna attempts to unfold the individuality 
of Christ in his human character. No erudite citations 
or annoying foot-notes interrupt the narrative, but 
the author’s conclusions upon the difficult points are 
given without any display of learning. On the whole, 
these volumes, though less valuable to the scholar 
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than some others, deserve a wide circulation, and 
will do much toward unfolding the beauty and power 
of the life of our Master while on earth. The work 
has all the elements of popularity in it. The author 
avoids all technicalities and examinations of mere 
dogmas. By uniting the stories of the four Evan- 
gelists into one connected, harmonious whole, he 
gives a very interesting and profitable portraiture of 
the Savior. 


PRINCIPLES OF A SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY, én Accord- 
ance with which it is sought to Reconcile the more 
difficult Questions of Metaphysics and Religion with 
Themselves, and with the Sciences and Common 
Sense. By Austin Bierbower, A. M. i6mo. Pp. 
240. $1.25. Mew York: Carlton & Lanahan, 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 

We have not had time to study this volume as it 
deserves, and at present give only an outline of igs 
aims and methods. The author undertakes to prove, 
in the first place, that there is a science of necessity ; 
certain laws have always existed, certain axioms of 
truths. “ These laws,” he says, “ are co-eternal with 
God, and he being in accordance with them, as he 
must be, it is possible that they furnish one phase 
of his existence ; for, since they are not embraced 
in his works they must be embraced in his existence, 
if they are in any way of him.” The science of 
necessity may be divided into pure and concrete. The 
first considers the laws themselves ; the second the 
actual outworkings of these laws. 

The author then proceeds to speak of the laws of 
creation, meaning what God does in harmony with 
the necessary laws and by their help, for he can not 
transcend them. “ The laws of necessity, then, and 
the laws of creation, go to make up a body of laws, 
according to which all things must be.” These con- 
stitute Nature. Man is a creative agency also, and 
being a free agent is responsible for the results of his 
actions. 

The author then discusses, in Part Second, The 
Possibilities of the above Laws. First, of Species, 
Ideas, or Types; secondly, Of Things Possible in 
the Arts; thirdly, Of Things Possible in the Forma- 
tion of the World; fourthly, Of the Good, the Right, 
etc.—Moral Necessity. Part Third endeavors to 
make application of these principles to theological 
questions ; and Part Fourth is an application of 
them to the Infinite, the Ideal, the question of prog- 
ress, etc. The book is thoughtfully written, and 
though somewhat venturesome in its positions, and 
seemingly presumptuous, is nevertheless carefully 
wrought out, and its reading will amply repay the 
earnest searcher after truth. 


Our FAaTuHer’s House; or, the Unwritten Word. 
By Rev. Daniel March, D. D., Author of “Nighi 
Scenes in the Bible.” 8vo. Pp. 560. Plain Cloth. 
$3.75. Turkey Morocco, gilt edges and sides. $6. 
Cincinnati: Zeigler, M’Curdy & Co. 

Dr. March is a very excellent writer, whose style 
is well adapted to such descriptive and didactic sub- 
jects as he treats in this and his preceding volume. 





“Our Father’s House” is the visible universe in 
which we are living ; the “ Unwritten Word” is the 
revelation of truth and goodness which God gives us 
in the voiceless works of his hands every-where 
about us. The author writes in a florid, elevated 
style, rich in description and in illustration, and 
characterized by devoutness and scholarship. The 
volume speaks tenderly and well of the wonders of 
the heavens and of the great deep; of the precious 
things of the mountains and the treasures of the 
hills; of the mystery of the clouds and the gentle 
ministration of the trees. It is a good and beautiful 
‘book, and we can recommend it to those to whom the 
agents will offer it for sale, as it is sold only on 
subscription. 


Our New West. By Samuel Bowles. 8vo. Pp. 
524. $3, $3.50, and $4.50. Hartford Publishing 
Company. Cincinnati: Powers & Weeks. Sold 
only on Subscription. 

Mr. Bowles, the editor of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, is a racy and versatile writer, and has had a 
fine field for his talents in traveling through our 
great western territories, and returning to give us 
this large and valuable volume. It és an intensely 
interesting book of extensive travel, varied experi- 
ence, and careful observation. It is a panorama of 
our new Western States and Territories, with details 
of the wonderful scenery, agriculture, mines, busi- 
ness, social life, progress and prosperity of the vast 
regions beyond the Mississippi and reaching to the 
Pacific coast. It contains spicy and graphic accounts 
of the Mormons, the gold mines, the Indians, and 
the Chinese. The volume is finely illustrated with 
steel portraits, map, and full-page illustrations. There 
is no work relating to this country that our young 
men, and indeed all men, may study with so much 
advantage as this. 


T. Macci PLauti Caprivi, TRINUMMUS, ET RUDENS. 
With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By C. S. Harrington, M. A., Professor of Latin in 
the Wesleyan University. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The Latin of Plautus bears the same relation to 
that of Cicero and Cesar as the English of Chaucer 
does to the language of Shakspeare and Milton. Its ° 
antique forms, its homely phrases, its quaint concep- 
tions, its comic style and its peculiar colloquialisms, 
make it a favorite with scholars, and no student in 
our classical schools should ever be graduated with- 
out some acquaintance with it. We have read no 
classic with more pleasure than “The Captives ;” 
and this, with the two others included in this volume, 
is believed to be the best of Plautus’s Comedies. 
The notes are full enough to be helpful without being 
cumbersome—brief, judicious, and exact. In one or 
two instances, however, we notice what we consider 
to be errors. For example, in the Caffivi, ver. 441, 
“ Hunc inventum inveni” is thus interpreted: “ in- 
sure Hegio’s perpetual friendship by the restoration 
of his son.” Has not this phrase rather the meaning 
of the Greek evpyua cipeiv, “ to find a fortune, to meet 
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with a windfall?” The passage, without any preg- 
nant sense, would thus signify, “Keep me always 
your friend, and secure this good fortune.” 

The metrical index is full, the graphic illustrations 
good, and the mechanical appearance of the volume 
as a college text-book unsurpassed. Professor Har- 
rington deserves the thanks of our educators for the 
work which he has so admirably and faithfully per- 
formed. 


A BATTLE OF THE Books. By Gail Hamilton. 
12mo. ip. 288. $1.50. Mew York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

This is a sensational volume by the irrepressible 
Gail Hamilton, who has got into a quarrel with her 
former publishers about the “ per cent.” on her pub- 
lications. It is racy, sarcastic, indignant, witty, and 
makes quite lively reading ; but we can not see what 
special interest her quarrel has for the public. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M. Alcott, 
Author of “Little Women.” 16mo. Pp. 378. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 
We like this work better than the “ Little Women ” 

of the same author. It is natural, true, piquant, and 

suggestive. It will make its young readers better if 





they apprehend and follow its lessons. We com- 
mend it to our girls. 

“ Polly,” the old-fashioned girl, is an embodiment 
of what a young lady should be who is brought up 
under the care of well-to-do parents in the country, 
“ Fanny ” is a picture of a young lady, educated in a 
similar way in the city; and the moral of the story 
lies in the difference between the two lives. 

“Tom,” the hero—well, it is enough to say of him 
that all the girls will be as desperately fascinated with 
him as with the “jolly” Laurie of “ Little Women.” 


THE UNKIND WorRD, AND OTHER SroriEs. By the 
Author of “John Halifax,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 418. 
$1.50. Mew York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

This is a collection of tales ar” essays by an au- 
thor who is almost equally pleas. .g in her brief and 
careless sketches and in her most elaborate novels, 
The book deserves and will have a warm reception, 


A BRAVE Lavy. Sy the Author of “Fohn Halifax.” 
vo. Pp. 176. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

One of the best of “ Miss Muloch’s ” stories. 





f DITOR'S ) ABLE. 


THE DEATH OF BisHoPr KINGSLEY.—Just after we 
had closed and put to press our previous number 
containing the intelligence of the death of Bishop 
Thomson, the telegraphic wires brought from Syria 
the announcement of the death of Bishop Kingsley. 
Our readers doubtless have followed the Bishop in 
his great tour, by means of the intensely interesting 
letters which he has written from almost every im- 
portant point on his journey. In May, 1869, he 
started upon this episcopal tour around the world, 
visiting first in our great Western empire the Confer- 
ences of Oregon, Nevada, and California. On this 
part of his journey he was accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. On the 4th of September he bade 
them farewell, they to return to their homes, he to 
sail for China. Alas! it proved a final farewell to 
the husband and father.. He reached China about 
the first of October, visited various points of interest 
and mission stations, and organized and presided 
over the Chinese Annual Conference at the city of 
Foo Chow. From China he sailed to India, and 
attended the India Conference at Bareilly, February 
9, 1870. He was still to visit our mission in Bul- 
garia, and to preside over the European Conference 
of Germany and Switzerland, to meet at Carlsruhe 
on the 26th of May, to act as the Episcopal delegate 
from the General Conference to the British Confer- 
ence to meet at London, June 26th, and from England 
to visit the missions in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 





mark, Then, his great work finished, he was ex- 
pected to reach home in September. 

But God’s appointments often vary greatly from 
ours. Having reached Egypt he turned aside to 
visit Palestine and Syria. Already he was well-nigh 
exhausted with his long journeys and arduous toils. 
Friends bade him good-by in Alexandria, with sad 
misgivings that he was overtasking his strength. He 
passed, however, through the Holy Land, visiting 
most of its sacred spots, and had arrived at Beyroot, 
Syria, the ancient Berytus, lying on the northern 
boundary of Palestine, and included, indeed, in God’s 
original promise to his ancient people, but never 
really possessed by them. It is one of the most 
beautiful cities of Asia Minor, situated on the Medi- 
terranean Sea, wearing somewhat of a European 
aspect from the foreigners dwelling in it, and being 
the seat of the most successful American missions in 
Syria. Here, on the 6th of April, suddenly the 
Lord said to his weary, over-tasked servant, “It is 
enough, come up higher.” He was not to return to 
his earthly home, but God gave him a short and 
speedy passage to the everlasting home. We learn, 
too, that it was impossible to preserve his remains 
and forward them to this country, so he was buried 
in the beautiful Mission Cemetery of Beyroot, and 
there the precious dust will probably remain, sleeping 
on the borders of the Holy Land, near to the sacred 
spots which His feet trod who said “the dead shall 
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hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live.” Sleep on, dear, honored hero! we mourn 
our loss, but rejoice in your gain. We cast our vision 
beyond the Atlantic and over the blue Mediterranean, 
and we can fancy thee to be our Elijah, thy noble 
spirit translated from the midst of those sacred 
scenes, and out of the heat of battles and the weary 
toil, to be crowped God’s hero. We can spare thy 
body, too, to rest where it fell, making those lands 
still more dear to us, and binding our hearts more 
firmly to the holy cause of missions in whose interest 
thou hast died. 

We need not sketch here his life. Our readers 
will find an excellent outline and fine portrait in our 
May number for 1865. He was born in Annsville, 
New York, September 8, 1812, and died April 6, 
1870, having nearly reached the age of fifty-eight. 
His parents were excellent, industrious people, but 
not professed Christians. Calvin was himself the 
first to enter a real religious life. His father and 
mother soon followed, and subsequently all the family, 
two of his brothers also becoming able ministers of 
the Gospel. His father and mother still survive him, 
the one eighty-two and the other seventy-eight years 
of age. 

The Bishop’s early life, like that of so many other 
eminent men, was one of noble struggle after an 
education and a lofty manhood. He was licensed to 
exhort in 1835, and to preach in 1837. With twenty 
dollars in his pocket he entered Alleghany College 
in 1836, and graduated five years after, and the same 
year was elected Professor of Mathematics in his 
alma mater. As early as 1852, at the age of forty, 
though a comparative stranger to many of the brethren, 
he made so favorable an impression that in the elec- 
tion of Bishops he received forty votes for the Epis- 
copacy. In 1856 he was elected editor of the Western 
Advocate, and held the office eight years, doing man- 
ful service for the Church and country during those 
stormy years. In 1864 he was elected Bishop, and 
from that time till his death he was abundant in 
labors. Thrice he visited the Pacific Coast, and 
once the Conference and missions in Europe. Though 
not making the complete circuit of the world in his 
last tour, he has yet fully circumnavigated the globe 
in his episcopal labors. 

Bishop Kingsley always impressed us as made 
of that material out of which God makes heroes. 
In fact, his life was a heroic one from its beginning 
to its close. A heroic boy, he labored to assist his 
parents in supporting a family of twelve children; a 
heroic youth, he worked his own way through col- 
lege ; a heroic Christian, he fought many a strong 
battle for his Master; a heroic patriot, he stood 
firmly for the truth and the right in times of storm ; 
a heroic Bishop, he accepted the world as his parish, 
and died performing its duties. The heroic Kingsley 
and the saintly Thomson both removed from us 
within twenty days! Great indeed has been our 
loss, but great also has been their gain. Death took 
neither of them by surprise. Men so eminently 
fitted to live are just the men who are eminently 
fitted to die. In the full prime of life, with the 





whole armor on, in the midst of labors, and in the 
heat of the battle, they received their exaltation, ghe 
approved servant, the crowned soldier. How sub- 
limely independent of men does God show himself 
in accomplishing his purposes on the earth! Let 
every man realize how feeble and how little he is 
even when the world thinks him greatest and strongest. 


CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES.—From a cir- 
cular furnished by the American and Foreign Chris- 
tian Union we gather the following statistics with 
regard to the progress and present strength of Ro- 
manism in this country. In the life-time of men 
now living Romanism was of no account in the United 
States. In the year 1800 she had one bishop, about 
100 priests, and 60,000 adherents ; but to-day, accord- 
ing to the most reliable statistics available, Rome 
has in this country—as the growth of only 70 years— 
seven archbishops, 53 bishops, 3,500 priests, 3,483 
churches, 49 ecclesiastical institutions—with 913 
clerical students—29 colleges, 128 monasteries, 286 
nunneries, 134 high schools for girls, 66 asylums, 26 
hospitals, 33 periodicals—five being monthlies, two 
semi-monthlies, and 26 weeklies—11 in German, one 
in French, and the rest in English. She has also 18 
Catholic book stores, a publication society, and prob- 
ably a little over 4,000,000 of adherents, Such is 
her strength to-day. 

There are thus more Romanists in this country 
than in Ireland, more priests and Papists in New 
York than in the city of Dublin. Only 40 years ago 
the Romanists were to the general population of this 
country as one to twenty-nine ; to-day they are fully 
as one to nine—and still they come. 


LADIES’ AND Pastors’ CHRISTIAN UNION.—The 
Second Annual Report of this organization shows 
the following result: Number of families visited, 40,- 
768; number of unconverted persons appealed to, 
14,373; number who do not attend church regu- 
larly, 6,369; number who do not attend church at 
all, 4,289; number of sick visited, 1,725; number 
of families helped, 5,095 ; number of pages of tracts 
distributed, 162,372; number of children brought 
into the Sunday-school, 1,215; number of children 
clothed, 244; number of meetings held, 357; Bible 
classes taught, 65 ; Bibles supplied, 28. 


Dr. M’CiinrocK.—Rev. Dr. Nadal, of the Drew 
Theological Seminary, announces that he is prepar- 
ing a biography of the late Dr. M’Clintock, and he 
earnestly requests all persons having letters from the 
Doctor, or in possession of other documents or facts 
of importance, to communicate with him. The Doc- 
tor also furnishes us an excellent paper on his de- 
ceased friend, which we will give to our readers as 
soon as our artist can complete a steel portrait of 
Dr. M’Clintock, now in hand. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME.—With this number we 
close another volume of the Repository. It is a 
good time for new subscribers to try our magazine 
for the remaining half year. Will the preachers be 
kind enough to name this fact, and that $1.75 will 
pay for the next volume? 

































































